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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy: a Play, in Five Acts. To which are 
added, Historical Odes on the Last Days of Elizabeth ; Cromwell's 
Dream ; the Death of Nelson. By the Author of the “ Lady of 
Lyons,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 


The drama of Richelieu, which has met with such triumphant suc- 
cess on'the stage, is no doubt ere this familiar to many of our readers, 
who will have recognised in it a great improvement on the author's 
two preceding plays, “‘ The Duchess de ia Valli¢re” and “ The Lady 
of Lyons.” The keen eye to scenic effect, the happy management of 
stage incident, which made the “Lady of Lyons” so great a favourite with 
playgoers, are far more conspicuous and more perfect in the acts and 
scenes of Richelieu, which is essentially an acting play. The subject, 
moreover, is one of the highest interest, and the plot is exceedingly well 
contrived, so as to keep expectation and excitement on tiptoe, from the 
first appearance of the Cardinal to the closing scene. The character of 
Richelieu is not altogether what we have been accustomed to conceive of 
that deep and wonderful statesman, the creator of the great French 
monarchy: but where there is so much doubt and mystery, there may 
very well be a variety of opinion or conception on the subject, and of a 
man so various, so universal, and so changing, as the great Cardinal— 
who never has been, and never will be, drawn ati full length,—even 
different busts bearing a slight resemblance to each other, may all be like 
the original under some particular phase. ‘The foot-notes to the tragedy 
taken from different old French writers, will greatly assist the reader in 
understanding some of the more salient points of Richelieu’s character 
and habits. 

The following spirited passage, which occurs upon Richelieu’s detect- 
ing a conspiracy against his life, is nobly written, and conveys, in our 


opinion, a correct notion of the master prate of the great statesman, of 


the object he constantly pursued, which was to make one compact and 
consistent whole, of the then divided and distracted French territory. 


We give the passage the more readily, because part of it is omitted in 


the stage representation. 
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Notices of New Works. 


“ Richelieu. So, they would seize my person in this palace ?— 
I cannot guess their ni Bi :—but my retinue 
Is here too large !—a single traitor could 
Strike impotent tbe faith of thousands ;— Joseph, 
Art sure of Huguet !—Think—we bang’d his Father ! 
Joseph, But you have bought the Son ;—heap’d favours on him! 
Richelieu. Trash!—favours past—that’s nothing.—In his hours 
Of confidence with you, has he named the favours 
To come—he counts on ? 


Joseph. Yes :—a Colonel’s rank, 
And letters of nobility. 
Richelieu. What, Huguet !— 


( Here Huguet enters, as to address the Cardinal, who does not perceive him.) 
Huguet. My own name, soft—( glides behind the screen ! ) 
Rich. Colonel and nobleman! 

My bashful Huguet—that can never be!— 
We have him not the less—we’ll promise it! 
And see the King withholds !—Ah, kings are oft 
A great convenience to a minister !— 
No wrong to Huguet either !—Moralists 
Say, Hope is sweeter than Possession !—Yes— 
We'll count on Huguet! Favourspast do gorge 
Our dogs ; leave service drowsy—dull the scent, 
Slacken the speed ;—favours to come, my Joseph, 
Produce a lusty, hungry gratitude, 
A ravenous zeal, that of the commonest cur 
Would make a Cerberus.—Y ou are right, this treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect :—but once crush’d, 
Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
Of power; and ripen such full sheaves of greatness, 
That all the summer of my fate shall seem 
Fruitless beside the autumn ! 
( Huguet holds up his hand menacingly, and creeps out. ) 
Joseph. The saints grant it! 
Rich, (solemnly.) Yes—for sweet France, Heaven grant it!—O my country, 
For thee—thee only—though men deem it not— 
Are toil and terror my familiars !—I 
Have made thee great and fair—upon thy brows 
Wreath’d the old Roman laurel :—at thy feet 
Bow'd nations down.—No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart ! 
In the old times before us, patriots lived 
And died for liberty— 


Joseph. As you would live 
And die for despotry— 
Rich. False monk, not so, 


But for the purple and the power wherein 

State clothes herself.—I love my native land 

Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 

But as a noble and a priest of France ; 

*« All things for France”—lo, my eternal maxim ! 

The vital axle of the restless wheels 

That bear me on! With her, I have entwined 

My passions and my fate—my crimes, my virtues— 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men’s blood, 
As the calm crafts of Tuscan sages teach 

Those who would make their country great. Beyond 
The map of France—my heart can travel not, _ 
But fills that limit to its farthest verge ; 

And while I live—Richelieu and France are one. 
We priests, to whom the church forbids in youth 

The plighted one—to manhood’s toil denies 

The soother helpmate—from our wither'd age 

Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring 
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Notices of New Works. 


That smiles in the name of Father—We are yet 
Not holier than Humanity, and must : 
Fulfil Humanity’s condition—Love! 

Debarr’d the Actual, we but breathe a life 

To the chill marble of the Ideal—Thus, 

In thy unseen and abstract Majesty, 

My France—my country, I have bodied forth 
A thing to love. What are these robes of state, 
This pomp, this palace? perishable baubles! 

In this world two things only are immortal— 
Fame and a People ! 


Enter Huguet. 


Huguet. My Lord Cardinal, 
Your Eminence bade me seek you at this hour. 

Rich. Did 11—True, Huguet.—So—you overheard 
Strange talk amongst these gallants? Snares and traps 
For Richelieu ?—W ell—we’ll balk them; let me think— 
The men atarms you head—how many? 


Huguet. Twenty, 
My Lord, . 
Rich. All trusty ? 
Huguet. Yes, for ordinary 


Occasions—if for great ones, | would change 
Three-fourths at least, 
Rich. Ay, what are great occasions ? 
Huguet. Great bribes ! 
Rich. (to Joseph.) Good lack, he knows some paragous 
Superior to great bribes! 
Huguet. True gentlemen 
Who have transgress’d the laws—and value life, 
And lack not gold; your Eminence alone 
Can grant them pardon, Ergo you can trust them !” 


To the passage which we shall next lay before our readers in the 
calm of the sitting-room, the acting of Macready has given great effect 


upon the stage. 


“ First Secretary. The affairs of Portugal 
Most urgent, Sire ;—one short month since the Duke 
Braganza was a rebel. 

Louis. And is still! 

First Sec. No, Sire, he has succeeded! He is now 
Crown’d King of Portugal—craves instant succour 
Against the arms of Spain. 

Louis. We will not grant it 
Against his lawful king. Eh, Count? 

Baradas. No, Sire. 

First Sec. But Spain’s your deadliest foe: whatever 
Can weaken Spain must strengthen France. The Cardinal 
Would send the succours :—({solemnly)—balance, Sire, of Europe! 

Louis. The Cardinal !—balance !— We'll consider.—Eh, Count ? 


Bar. Yes, Sire ;—fall back. 
First Sec. But . 
Bar. Oh! fall back, Sir. 
Joseph. Ilumph ! 
Second Sec. The affairs of England, Sire, most urgent: Charles 
The First has lost a battle that decides 
One half his realm,—craves moneys, Sire, and succour, 
Louis, He shall have both.—Eh, Baradas ? 
Bar. 
(Oh that despatch !—my veins are fire !) 
Richelieu (feebly, but with great distinctness. ) My hege— 
Forgive me— Charles’s cause is lost! A man, 





Yes, Sire. 
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Named Cromwell, risen—a great man!—your succour 
W ould fail—your loans be squander’d !—Pause—reflect. 

Louis. “set Eh, Baradas ? 

Bar. Reflect, Sire. 

Joseph. Humph! 

Louis (aside.) I half repent !—No successor to Richelieu !— 
Round me thrones totter !—dynasties dissolve !— 

The soil he guards alone escapes the earthquake ! 

Joseph. Our star not yet eclipsed!—you mark the King? 
Ob! had we the despatch ! 

Rich, Ah! Joseph !—Child— { 
Would I could help thee! : 

Enter Gentleman, who whispers Joseph, who exit hastily. 

Bar, (to Secretary.) Sir, fall back. 

Second Sec. But—— 

Bar. Pshaw, sir! 

Third Sec. (mysteriously.) The seeret correspondence, Sire, most urgent,— 
Accounts of spies—deserters—heretics — 
Assassins—poisoners—schemes against yourself! 

Louis. Myself !—most urgent !—(looking on the documents.) 

Re-enter Joseph with Francois, whose pourpoint is streaked with blood, Francois 
passes behind the Cardinal's attendants, and, sheitered by them from the sight 
of Baradas, &c., falls at Richelieu’s feet. 

Francois. O! my lord! 

Rich. Thou art bleeding! 

Francois. A scrateh—I have not fail’d. (Gives the packet.) 

Rich. Hush! (Lvoking at the contents.) 

Third See. (to King.) Sire, the Spaniards 

Have reinforced their army on the frontiers. 
The Due de Bouillon 

Rich. Hold—In this department— 
A paper—bhere, Sire,—read yourselfi—then take 
The Count’s advice in’t. 

Enter De Beringhen hastily, and draws aside Baradas, ; 
(Richelieu, to Secretary, giving an open parchment.) 

Baradas, (bursting from De Beringhen.) What! and reft it from thee ! 

Ha'—hold ! 
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( 
Joseph. Fall back, son,—it is your turn now ! ; 
Bar. Death !—the Despatch! 
Louis (reading ). To Bouillon—and sign’d Orleans ! | 


Baradas, too !—league with our foes of Spain !— 
Lead our Italian armies—what! to Paris!— 
Capture the King—my health require repose— 
Make me subscribe my proper abdication— 
Orleans, my brother, Regent !—Saints of Heaven! 
These are the men | loved! 
( Baradas draws,—attempts to rush out,—is arrested. Orleans, endeavouring to 
escape more quickly, meets Joseph’s eye, and stops short.) 
( Richelieu falls back.) 
Joseph. See to the Cardinal! 
Bar. He's dying '!—and I yet shall dupe the King ! 
Louis (rushing to Richelieu.) Richelieu !—Lord Cardinal !—'tis J resign !— 
Reign thou ! 


Joseph. Alas! too late !—he faints ! 
Louis. Reign, Richelieu ! 
Rich. (feebly.) With absolute power !——— 
Louis. Most absolute !—Oh ! live !— 
If not for me, for France. 
Rich. France! 
Louis. Oh ! this treason !— 


The army—Orleans—Bouillon—Heavens !—the Spaniard'!— 
Where will they be next week? 
Rich, ( starting up.) thereat my feet!” 
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When the skilful actor sets his foot upon the scroll, which contains 
the particulars of the defeated conspiracy against Richelieu’s own life, 
the effect upon the crowded house is galvanic. Another most effective 
scene is that where Mauprat suddenly confronts his wife, whom he be- 


lieves to be at that moment betrayed to the lust of the King, “and in the 
arms of the imbecile Louis. 


“* De Mauprat, Thy stars 
Deceive thee, Cardinal ; thy soul of wiles 
May against kings and armaments avail, 
And mock the embattled world ; but powerless now 
Against the sword of one resolved man, 
Upon whose forehead thou hast written shame ! 
Richilieu. I breathe ;—he is not a hireling, Have I wronged thee ! 
Beware surmise—suspicion—lies! I am 
Too great for men to speak the truth of me! 
De Maup. Thy acts are thy accusers, Cardinal ! 
In his hot youth, a soldier, urged to crime 
Against the State, placed in your hands his life ;— 
You did not strike the blow—but, o’er his head, 
Upon the gossamer thread of your caprice, 
Hovered the axe.—His the brave spirit’s hell, 
The twilight terror of suspense ;—your death 
Had set him free :—he purposed not, nor prayed it. 
One day fos summoned—mocked him with smooth pardon— 


Showered wealth upon him—bade an angel’s face 
Turn earth to paradise—— 

Rich. Well? 

De Maup. Was this mercy ? 


A Cesar’s generous vengeance? Cardinal, no! 
Judas, not Cesar, was the model! You 
Saved him from death for shame; reserved to grow 
The scorn of living men—to his dead sires 
Leprous reproach—scoff of the age to come— 
A kind convenience—a Sir Pandarus 
To his own bride, and the august adulterer! 
Then did the first great law of buman hearts, 
Which with the patriot’s, not the rebel’s, name 
Crowned the first Brutus, when the Tarquin fell, 
Make Misery royal—raise this desperate wretch 
Into thy destiny! Expect no mercy! ae 
Behold De Mauprat! ( Lifts his visor.) 

Rich. To thy knees, and craw! 
For pardon ; or, I tell thee, thou shalt live 
For such remorse, that, did I hate thee, l 
Would bid thee strike, that I might be avenged !~- 
It was to save my Julie from the hing, 
That in thy valour I forgave thy crime ;— 
It was, when thou—the rash and ready tool— 
Yea, of that shame thou loath’st—did’st leave thy hearth 
To the polluter-—in these arms thy bride | 
Found the protecting shelter thine withheld. ( Goes to the side dow.) 
Julie de Mauprat—Juhe ! 

(Enter Julie.) 
Lo! my witness! ; 

De Maup. What marvel’s this? 1 dream! My Julie—thou ! 
This, thy beloved hand ? 

Julie. Henceforth all bond 
Between us twain is broken. Were it not 
For this old man, I might, in truth, have lost 
The right, now mine, to scorn thee! 

Rich. So, you hear her ? 

De Maup. ‘thou with some slander hast her sense infected! 
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Julie. No, sir: he did excuse thee in despite 
Of all that wears the face of truth. Thy friend— 
Thy confidant—familiar— Baradas— 

Himself revealed thy baseness. 


De Maup. Baseness ! 

Rich. Ay; 
That thou didst court dishonour. 

De Maup. Baradas ! 


Where is thy thunder, Heaven? Duped !—snared !—undone! 
Thou—thou could’st not believe him? Thou dost love me! 
Love cannot feed on falsehoods ! 
Julie (aside.) Love him !—Ah ! 
Be still, my heart! Love you I did :—how fondly, 
Woman—if women were my listeners now— 
Alone could tell. For ever fled my dream : 
Farewell—all’s over ! 
Rich, Nay, my daughter, these 
Are but the blinding mists of daybreak love 
Sprung from its very light, and heralding 
A noon of bappy summer, Take her hand, 
And speak the truth, with which your heart runs over, 
That this Count Judas—this Incarnate Falsehood— 
Never lied more, than when he told thy Julie 
That Adrian loved her not ; except, indeed, 
When he told Adrien, Julie could betray him. 
Julie (embracing De Mauprat.) You love me, then ?—you love me!—and 
they wrong’d you! 
De Maup. Ah! could’st thou doubt it? 
Rich. Why, the very mole 
Less blind than thou! Baradas loves thy wife ;— 
Hoped her hand—aspired to be that cloak 
To the king’s will, which to thy bluntness seems 
The Centaur’s poisonous robe—hopes even now 
To make thy corpse his footstool to thy bed ! 
Where was thy wit, man? Ho! these schemes are glass ! 
The very sun shines through them, 


De Maup. O, my lord, 
Can you forgive me? 

Rich. Ay, and save you! 

De Maup. Save! 


Terrible word! O, save thyself: these halls 
Swarm with thy foes: already for thy blood 
Pants thirsty Murder ! 

Julie. Murder! 

Rich. Hush! put by 
The woman. Hush! a shriek—a cry—a breath 
Too loud, would startle from its horrent pause 
The swooping Death! Go to the door, and listen !— 
Now for escape! 

De Maup. None—none! Their blades shall pass 
This heart to thine.” 


We turn from the popular drama which has secured universal atten- 
tion, to the Historical Odes at the end of the book, which the author 
evidently fancies are not likely to meet with so much notice during “ the 
present indisposition to poetry.” For our own parts, we believe, that 
notwithstanding this indisposition, the Odes will meet with the atten- 
tion they merit. The best of them, in our opinion, is the first of 
the three, “ The Last Days of Queen Elizabeth.” The evocation ot 
Mary Queen of Scots, with which the poem opens, is startling and 
spirited. 
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“ Rise from thy bloody grave, 
Thou soft Medusa of the Fated Line,* 

Whose evil beauty look’d to death the Brave ;— 

, Discrowned Queen, around whose passionate shame 

Terror and Grief the palest flowers entwine, 

That ever veil’d the ruins of a name 

With the sweet parasites of song divine !— 
Arise, sad Ghost, arise, 

And, if Revenge outlive the Tomb, 

Thou art avenged—Behold the Doomer brought to Doom ! 
7 Lo, where thy mighty murderess lies, 
lhe sleepless couch—the sunless room, 

And, quell’d the eagle eye and lion mien, 

The woe-word shadow of the Titan Queen!” 


The wretched condition of Elizabeth in her dying hours, when she 
delighted to sit in the dark, with her eyes fixed immovably on the ground 
and when her ministers and courtiers were wishing her dead, and fixing 
their eyes upon her successor, “ the rising sun,” as, according to formula. 
they entitled that foul mist, the despicable James, is finely contrasted 
with the glory and gaiety of her accession, and the grand achievements 
of her reign. 


** Call back the gorgeous Past! 

Lo, England white-robed for a holyday ! 
While, choral to the clarion’s kingly blast, 
Peals shout on shout along the Virgin’s way, 

As through the swarming streets rolls on the long array. 
Mary is dead !—Look from your fire-won homes, 
Exulting martyrs !—on the mount shall rest 

Truth’s ark at last! the’ avenging Lutheran comes 
And clasps tr Boox ye died for to her breast! 

With her, the flower of all the land, 

The high-born gallants ride, 
And, ever nearest of the band, 
With watchful eye and ready hand, 
Young Dudley’s form of pride! 


Ab, ev’n in that exulting bour, 
Love half allures the soul from power ;— 
And blushes, half suppress’d, betray 
The woman’s hope and fear ; 
Like blooms which in the early May 
Bud forth beneath a timorous ray, 
And mark the mellowing year.— 
While steals the sweetest of all worship, paid 
Less to the monarch than the maid, 
Melodious on the ear! 


Call back the gorgeous Past ! 
‘The lists are set, the trumpets sound, 
Bright eyes—sweet judges—thron’d around , 
And stately on the glittering ground 
The old chivalric life ! 
‘ Forward,’—The signal word is given 
Beneath the shock the greensward shakes — 
The lusty cheer, the gleaming spear— 
The snow-plume’s falling flakes— 
The fiery joy of strife ! 
Thus, when, from out a changeful heaven 


* « Mary Stuart—‘ The soft Medusa’ is an expression strikingly applied to her in 


her own day.” 
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O’er waves in eddying tumult driven 
A stormy smile is cast, 
Alike the gladsome anger takes 
The sunshine and the blast !— 
Who is the victor of the day? 
Thou of the delicate form, and golden hair, 
And manhood glorious in its midst of May ;— 
Thou who upon thy sbield of argent, bearest 
The bold device, ‘ The Loftiest is the Fairest!’ q 
As bending low thy stainless crest, 
‘ The vestal throned by the west’ 
Accords the old Provengal crown 
Which blends her own with thy renown ;— 
Arcadian Sidney—nursling of the Muse, 
Flower of fair chivalry, whose bloom was fed 
With daintiest Castaly’s most silver dews, 
Alas! how soon thy amaranth leaves were shed— 
Born, what, the’ Ausonian minstrel dream’d, to be 
Time’s knightly Epic pass’d from earth with thee! 


Call back the gorgeous Past! 
Where, bright and broadening to the main, 
Rolls on the scornful river,— 
Stout hearts beat high on Tilbury’s plain,— 
Our Marathon for ever! 
No breeze above, but on the mast 
The pennon shook as with the blast. 
Forth from the cloud the day-god strode, 
O’er bristling helms the splendour glow’d,— 
Leapt the loud joy from earth to heaven, 
As, through the ranks asunder riven, 
The Warrior- Woman rode ! 
Hark, thrilling through the armed line * 
The martial accents ring, ) 
‘ Though mine the woman’s form—yet mine, 
The heart of England’s King!’ 





ee oe! 


Woe to the Island and the Maid! E 
The Pope has preach’d the New Crusade, ; 
His sons have caught the fiery zeal ;— ; 
The monks are merry in Castile ; : 


Bold Parma on the Main; 
And through the deep exulting sweep 
The Thunder-Steeds of Spain.— 
What meteor rides the sulphurous gale ? 
The flames have caught the giant sail! 
Fierce Drake is grappling prow to prow ; 
God and St. George for Victory now! 
Death in the Battle and the Wind— 
Carnage before and Storm behind— 
Wild shrieks are heard above the hurtling roar 
By Orkneys’ rugged strands, and Erin's ruthless shore, 
Joy to the Island and the Maid! 
Pope Sixtus wept the Last Crusade ; 
His sons consum’d before his zeal ,— 
The Monks are woeful in Castile ;— 
Your Monument the Main, 
The glaive and gale record your tale, 


” 


Ye Thunder-Steeds of Spain ! 
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The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY. 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. IIL. 


This volume contains the “ Prometheus Unbound,” a lyrical drama, in 
four acts, which overruns with passages of beauty and sublimity; the 
“Cenci,” a tragedy,—in our opinion the most perfect of Shelley’s produc. 
tions, one of the noblest efforts of modern genius —and “ Hellas,” an- 
other lyrical drama, which abounds in exquisite lyric beauties. All these 
things we confidently hope will find fitter audience now than they met 
with on their first publication, when there was a bigoted outery against 
the author, and a stigma set upon all his works. These circumstances, 
as we have already hinted, arose no doubt in part from the poet’s bold. 
ness—at times his uncompromising audacity. In his heart it was dif- 
ferent, but with his pen in his hand he showed little tolerance to old es- 
tablished notions ; and his new ones, heaven knows, were little tolerated 
in return. The following passage in his preface to the “ Prometheus” 
contains not only much that is high and beautiful, but, in the compass of 
a few words, much that was likely to irritate. 


“* Let this opportunity be conceded to me of acknowledging that I have what a 
Scotch philosopher characteristically terms, ‘ a passion for reforming the world ;’ 
what passion incited him to write and publish his book, he omitted to explain, For 
my part, I had rather be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to heaven with 
Paley and Malthus. But it is a mistake to suppose that | dedicate my poetical com- 
positions solely to the direct enforcement of reform, or that I consider them in any 
degree as containing a reasoned system on the theory of human life, Didactic 
poetry is my abhorrence ; nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is not 
tedious and supererogatory in verse. My purpose has hitherto been simply to fami- 
liarise the highly-refined imagination of the more select classes of poetical readers 
with beautiful idealisms of moral excellence: aware that until the mind can love, 
and admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct 
are seeds cast upon the highway of life, which the unconscious passenger tramples 
into dust, although they would bear the harvest of his happiness. Should I live to 
accomplish what I purpose, that is, produce a systematical history of what appears 
to me to be the genuine elements of human society, let not the advocates of injus- 


tice and superstition flatter themselves that I should take A’schylus rather than Plato 


as my model, ‘he having spoken of myself with unaffected freedom will need little 
apology with the candid ; and let the uncandid consider that they injure me less than 
their own hearts and minds by misrepresentation, Whatever talents a person may 
possess to amuse and instruct others, be they ever so inconsiderable, he is yet bound 
to exert them: if his attempts be ineffectual, let the punishment of an unaccom- 
plished purpose have been sufficient ; let none trouble themselves to heap the dust 
of oblivion upon his efforts ; the pile they raise will betray his grave, which might 
otherwise have been unknown.” 


Alas! poor Shelley! his grave, or at least the receptacle of the ashes 
collected by Byron and Leigh Hunt, after the burning of the body on the 
beatitiful shores of the Gulph of Spezzia, lies, not unknown or unhonoured, 
in the shadow of the tomb of Caius Cestius at Rome ; but his bright fame, 
still brightening with time, extends over the earth, or to all parts of it 
where Englishmen or their descendants have found a settlement. 

Mrs. Shelley continues to intersperse her briet hiographical notices 
between the different poems. Heartily do we wish that she could pre- 
sent us with more memoranda from her husband's own pen, | 

The malady, which we have already noticed as embittering the poet's 
existence, was aggravated by deep moral suffering, and by an excita- 
bility which no man ever possessed and lived long. A milder climate was 
recommended ; Shelley was anxious to remove from scenes which recalled 
the most painful recollections, and his soul had long thirsted after the 
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beauties of Italy, and the wonders of Rome. Never did a drooping body 
carry a more ardent soul to that lovely land, or a spirit more proper to 
receive its most exquisite impressions. 


“On the 12th of March, 1818, Shelley quitted England, never to return, His 
principal motive was the hope that his health would be improved by a milder cli- 
mate; he suffered very much during the winter previous to his emigration, and this 
decided his vacillating purpose. In December 1817, he had written from Marlow to 
a friend, saying—*‘ My health has been materially worse. My feelings at intervals 
are of a deadly and torpid kind, or awakened to such a state of unnatural and keen 
excitement, chet only to instance the organ of sight, I find the very blades of grass 
and the boughs of distant trees present themselves to me with microscopic distinct- 
ness. ‘Towards evening | sink into a state of lethargy and inanimation, and often 
remain for hours on the sofa, between sleeping and waking, a prey to the most pain- 
ful irritability of thought. Such, with little intermission, is my condition. The 
hours devoted to study are selected with vigilant caution from among these periods 
of endurance, It is not for this that I think of travelling to Italy, even if I knew 
that Italy would relieve me. But I bave experienced a decisive pulmonary attack, 
and although at present it has passed away without any considerable vestige of its 
existence, yet this symptom sufficiently shows the true nature of my disease to be 
consumptive. It is to my advantage that this malady is in its nature slow, and, if 
one is sufficiently alive to its advances, is susceptible of cure from a warm climate. 
In the event of its assuming any decided shape, it would be my duty to go to Italy 
without delay. It is not mere health, but life, that I should seek, and that not for 
my own sake ; I feel 1 am capable of trampling on all such weakness; but for the 
sake of those for whom my life may be a source of happiness, utility, security, and 
honour, and to some of whom my death might be all that is the reverse.’ In almost 
every respect his journey to Italy was advantageous. He left behind friends to 
whom he was attached, but cares of a thousand kinds, many springing from his 
lavish generosity, crowded round him in his native country ; and, except the society 
of one or two friends, be had no compensation. The climate caused him to consume 
half his existence in helpless suffering. His dearest pleasure, the free enjoyment of 
the scenes of nature, was marred by the same circumstances. He went direct to 
Italy, avoiding even Paris, and did not make any pause till he arrived at Milan, 
The first aspect of Italy enchanted Shelley ; it seemed a garden of delight placed 
beneath a clearer and brighter heaven than any he had lived under before. He 
wrote long descriptive letters during the first year of his residence in Italy, which, 
as compositions, are the most beautiful in the world, and show how truly he appre- 
ciated and studied the wonders of nature and art in that divine land,” 


Does Mrs. Shelley possess, or can she procure, copies of these let- 
ters? They would be a boon to the world. We once chanced to see a 
letter written by the poet from Naples, giving an account of a little ex- 
cursion by water. It was short—struck off eurrente calamo,—but it 
was indeed one of the most beautiful things in the world. 

In Italy Shelley's poetical spirit revived with more vigour and beauty 
than ever; his health also improved, and he devoted himself to the most 
earnest and assiduous study, dwelling more particularly upon the great 
Greek tragedians, mighty indications of which are to be found in the 


* Cenci,” which has nearly all the severity, closeness, and fulness of 


#schylus. The subject of “ Prometheus Unbound” occupied his mind 
during many months of travel. 


“ At last, when at Rome, during a bright and beautiful spring, he gave up his 
whole time to the composition. The spot selected for his study was, as he mentions 
in his preface, the mountainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla. These are little 
known to the ordinary visiter at Rome, He describes them in a letter with that 
poetry, and delicacy, and truth of description, which render his narrated impressions 
of scenery of unequaiied beauty and interest. At first he completed the drama in 
three acts. It was not till several months after, when at Florence, that he conceived 
that a fourth act, a sort of hymn of rejoicing on the fulfilment of the prophecies with 
regard to Prometheus, ought to be added to complete the composition.” 
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FP ta at Rome, and in presence of Guido’s wonderful picture, that 
Shelley conceived the fearful tragedy of the “ Cenci.” He says, 


€é : M4 

anal 9 gee phd a to me during my travels in Italy, which was 

rchives of the Cenci palace at Rome, and contains a detailed 
account of the horrors which ended in the extinction of one of the noblest and 
richest families of that city, during the pontificate of Clement VIII. in the year 
1599, The story is, that an old man, having spent his life in debauchery and wick- 
edness, conceived at length an implacable hatred towards his children ; which 
showed itself towards one daughter under the form of incestuous passion aggra- 
vated by every circumstance of cruelty and violence, This daughter, after long and 
vain attempts to escape from what she considered a perpetual contamination, both 
of body and mind, at length plotted with her brother-in-law and mother to murder 
their common tyrant. ‘The young maiden, who was urged to this tremendous deed 
by an impulse which overpowered its horror, was evidently a most gentle and 
amiable being; a creature formed to adorn and be admired, and thus violently 
thwarted from her nature by the necessity of circumstances and opinion, The deed 
was quickly discovered, and in spite of the most earnest prayers made to the Pope 
by the highest persons in Rome, the criminals were put to death. The old man had, 
during his life, repeatedly bought his pardon from the Pope for capital crimes of the 
most enormous and unspeakable kind, at the price of a hundred thousand crowns ; 
the death, therefore, of his victims can scarcely be accounted for by the love of 


. . -_ > . . . - 
justice. The Pope, among other motives for severity, probably felt that whoever 


killed the Count Cenci, deprived his treasury of a certain and copious source of 
revenue, Such a story, if told so as to present to the reader all the feelings of 
those who once acted it, their hopes and fears, their confidences and misgivings, 
their various interests, passions, and opinions, acting upon and with each other, yet 
all conspiring to one tremendous end, would be as a light to make apparent some of 
the most dark and secret caverns of the human heart. On my arrival at Rome, I 
found that the story of the Cenci was a subject not to be mentioned in Italian 
society without awakening a deep and breathless interest; and that the feelings of 
the company never failed to incline toa romantic pity for the wrongs, and a pas- 
sionate exculpation of the horrible deed to which they urged her who bas been 
mingled two centuries with the common dust, All ranks of people knew the out- 
lines of this history, and participated in the overwhelming interest which it seems to 
have the magic of exciting in the human heart. I had acopy of Guido’s picture of 
Beatrice, which is preserved in the Colonna Palace, and my servant instantly re- 
cognised it as the portrait of La Cenci.” 


The story of the Cenci, is, indeed, as Shelley characterised it, emi- 
nently fearful and monstrous—a thing that would be utterly insupport- 
able in adry exhibition on the stage; but to conceive what the story 
became in the hands of this great poet, his drama must be read atten- 
tively in the closet. Except in the case of Shakspere, so much terrific 
force was never united with so much delicacy. The “ Mirra” of Alfieri 
has been extolled, but it is a coarse and clumsy essay compared to the 
Cenci. We would fain find room for some remarkable passages in prose, 
wherein Shelley discusses the vulgar notion of a moral to a play, and the 
nature and bearings of the Catholic religion as professed and felt by the 
people of the warm South ; but we must quit these remarkable notes 
with the following short extract, which seems to us wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Every one that has stood entranced before Guido’s picture will 
recognise the perfect truthfulness of Shelley’s description of it. 


‘‘ T endeavoured whilst at Rome to observe such monuments of this story as 
might be accessible to a stranger. The portrait of Beatrice at the Colonna Palace 
is most admirable as a work of art: it was taken by Guido during her confinement 
in prison. But it is most interesting as a just representation of one of the loveliest 
specimens of the workmanship of Nature. There is a fixed and pale composure 
upon the features: she seems sad and stricken down in spirit, yet the despair thus 


expressed is lightened by the patience of gentleness. Her head is bound with folds 


of light drapery, from which the yellow strings of her golden bair escape, and fall 
about her neck. The moulding 


of her face is exquisitely delicate ; the eyebrows are 
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distinct and arched ; the lips have that permanent meaning of imagination and sen- 
sibility which suffering has not repressed, and which it seems as if death could 
scarcely extinguish. Her forehead is large and clear; her eyes, which we are told 
were remarkable for their vivacity, ere swollen with weeping and lustreless, but 
beautifully tender and serene, In the whole mien there is a simplicity and dignity, 
which, united with her exquisite loveliness and deep sorrow, are inexpressibly 
pathetic. Beatrice Cenci appears to have been one of those rare persons in whom 
energy and gentleness dwell together without destroying one another: her nature 
was simple and profound, The crimes and miseries in which she was an actor and 
a sufferer, are as the mask and the mantle ia which circumstances clothed her for ber 
unpersonation on the scene of the world.” 





A Moral Contrast. By F. Bovinceroke Rissans, C. C. Coll., 
Camb., F.S.A. 


This is a queer story, in the very oldest fashion, about Mercator, and 
Euphronius, and Eugenius, and Prodigus, and other gentlemen with 
the same kind of significant names. Perhaps it is very moral, but cer. 
tainly it is very dull, It appears, however, to have cost the author some 
omeg But for his own hint, we should have thought that any one might 
lave written it between sleep and awake in a couple of winter evenings. 
He tells us that if he shall have succeeded in recalling one stray sheep, 
he will deem his labour amply rewarded. What effect his writings may 
have upon sheep we know not, but upon youths (supposing any attempt 
to read it) it will be sleep. 





The New Aid to Memory. Part the First, containing the most Re- 
markable Events of the History of England. Illustrated by one 
hundréd and twenty symbolical Engravings. By a Cambridge M. A. 


Cambridge certainly does not shine in our eyes this month. Here is 
another book from that university, and by one, too, that writes M.A. after 
his name. If the thing were meant for an experiment in conundrums 
and cross purposes it might pass, but as a scientific aid to memory it is 
not worth very much. The plan is to represent events to the eye by 
some fanciful figure or figures ; but generally the symbol is more difficult 
to remember than the event itself, and at times it expresses anything— 
at times nothing at all. The substitution of certain letters of the alphabet 
for numerals is all well enough, but is almost as old as the first date in 
this very curious History of England. It is difficult to give an idea of 
the book without the assistance of the etchings. We will, however, 
attempt it in words. There is, for example, a big capital letter B, de- 
cidedly of the bouncing B family, and through this letter B is put a 
thing called a Roman standard, though it is considerably more like a 
toothpick. This means Britain invaded by Julius Cesar, before Christ 
55; but unfortunately the symbol expresses no date whatever, and so the 
author writes on the opposite page the word “ ally,” which, according to 
his system of substitution, denotes 55. Here, however, he rather confounds 
our notions of a great historical event, saying that by this invasion Bri- 
tain became the ally of Rome. Now we had always thought that Britain 
became a conquered province of Rome. Perhaps a modern instance may 
make our Master of Arts’ new system more intelligible. He gives a 
sketch of a cabinet, or bookcase, and places on the top of it a can. 
This,” he says, “‘ will easily evince the fact of Mr. Canning s elevation 
to the zenith of his deserved popularity, and the word * eviuce” will give 
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the date 1827.” We cannot help thinking that it would be almost as 
easy to remember the simple fact that Mr. Canning became prime minister 
in 1827, or thereabouts, as to remember this can, which may just as well 
be taken for a watering-pot, and this cabinet, which may pass almost 
equally well for a chest of drawers, a birdcage, or a large lantern, and 
this awkward word “evince,” which is not pennee at all, but given in 


regular type on another page. And did the learned Master of Arts never 
reflect on the impropriety of associating the name of a great man with 
cans or beer-pots? 

Still, however, for an evening’s amusement we will venture to recom. 
mend this “New Aid to Memory by a Cambridge M.A.” If it fail to 
provoke a few as hearty laughs as are to be drawn out by Tommy Hood's 
Comic Annual, we shall be hugeously mistaken. Before leaving it to its 
proper uses, we must venture on another bit or two. The accession of 
George IV. is designated by a gorget in a square or hatchment, with a 
death's head and cross bones on the top of it—which,” says our in- 
genious M.A., “will suggest George IV.” But why, we should ask, 
George IV. in particular? Why not any other George? And certes, that 
very good-looking sovereign would have been little obliged to our Cantab 
for connecting him with a death’s head and cross bones, And then by the 
side of the gorget, death’s head, &c., there is a prayer-book, with the 
words ‘‘ Queen Caroline” erased. “This erasure,” says our author, “ will 
remind us of the fact that Queen Caroline’s name was erased from the 
Liturgy by the command of her husband, George 1V., who accused her 
of incontinence, for which she was tried and acquitted. Bones will give 
the date 1820.” But it ought to be cross-bones, and what date would 
cross-bones give? We fancy our Cantab must have studied chronology 
in a charnel-house. A little lower down there is another skull, with two 
pens “crossed instead of bones,” and opposite this grinning skull there 
is seated in a chair a very gentlemanly-looking gentleman in a Highland 
dress. Reader—laughter-loving reader—can you guess the meaning of 
this hieroglyphic? Can't you guess—do ye give itup? Let us read the 
riddle. It means George the Fourth’s visit to Scotland, and the death of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, the secretary for foreign affairs. But the 
date of eel great events? Attendez. Here you have it in thea uthor’s 
own way and words—* George the Fourth, when he held a court at 
Holyrood House in Scotland, was attired as a bonny Scot. Bonny will 
give the date 1822. Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree, but this is more than 
bonny! We fear our learned Cantab has not studied his politics in that 
good Whig school, for which Cambridge was once celebrated, for he 
gives an etching of a girl building a house with a pack of cards, and this, 
he says, “may remind us of the new construction of the House of 
Commons by the Reform Bill.” And again, to represent Lord Mel- 
bourne’s accession to office, he gives the figure of a miserable little lamb 
walking in at a very great door-way. 

We thank him for some pleasant cachinnation, but we should really be 
inclined to give to this M.A. the advice which the fair Venetian gave to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau—andate studiar le mathematiche. 


Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Trelawny,” “ The 
Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” “ The White Hoods,” “ War- 
leigh,” &c. &c. &e. 3 vols. 8vo. 

This is a collection of short and striking tales, written in Mrs. Bray's 
best manner, and with her usual good moral purpose. The tales are 


very various as to time and place, incident and character. In number 
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they are five,—“ Prediction,” “ The Orphans of La Vendée,” ‘ The 
Little Doctor,” “ Vicissitudes,” and “ The Adopted.” In each of these 
narratives there is much to recommend, and they are all amusing. Per- 
haps our two favourites are “ The Orphans of La Vendée,” and “ The 
Adopted,” as these revive in our minds certain very agreeable recollec- 
tions. In them the author draws upon her experience as a traveller, and 
describes a striking part of France, with which she is well acquainted. 
It is some years ago (both for her sake and our own we will not say 
how many) since Mrs. Bray, then Mrs. Charles Stoddart, published her 
delightful tour through Brittany and a part of Normandy,—a_ book 
which we read with avidity then, and which we often refer to now with 
a still increasing pleasure. If he have a taste for the Norman History of 
this country, and for monumental antiquities, so much the better, but 
let every reader, who may be as yet unacquainted with that volume, 
procure it, and diligently peruse it. The best of the scenes of “ The 
Adopted,” the longest, and, we think, the best of these narratives, are 
placed in Brittany, which in some respects may be called Mrs. Bray’s 
own ground, for it was scarcely better known in this country than Tim- 
buctoo when she first directed her steps thither; few English travellers 
have explored it since, and none, certainly, have come up to her descrip 
tion of it. Unlike the general run of novel writers, Mrs. Bray always 
introduces some solid information—something beyond mere story-telling. 
“The Adopted ” abounds in details of the arts, the manners, and cus- 
toms of the Bretons, who were a most remarkable branch of the great 
Celtic stock of nations, and who still for the most part remain pertectly 
distinct from the French. The celebrated combat of “ thirty,” which 
took place in the time of our Edward the Third, and which is related at 
length by Monstrellet, is introduced with good effect, and with some 
romantic embellishments, It was a deadly fight, and the English had 
the worst of it—at least so say the Chroniclers of Brittany. 

We should now and then differ in politics with the accomplished au- 
thor, who writes about the French Revolution, as ladies will write, (and 
some old gentlemen too,) but we can nevertheless cordially recommend 
these tales to notice. 





The Author's Printing and Publishing Assistant, comprising Expla- 
nations of the Process of Printing, Preparation and Calculation of 
Manuscripts, Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Pub- 
lishing, Advertising, Sc. With an Exemplification and Descrip- 
tion of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of the 
Press. 


The object of this useful little work is sufficiently explained in the 
title-page. The helplessness and ignorance of most authors, in all that 
regards the mechanical reproduction of the children of their brain, and 
in all that relates to the routine of publishing, advertising, &c., are very 
remarkable, particularly when they might be removed with so very small 
a cost of inquiry and attention. Many of the brotherhood, as we re- 
marked some time ago, have not attained even to the facile art of cor- 
recting a proof sheet, so that it may be intelligible to the printer. In 
this particular, and in others of equal moment, “ The Author’s As- 
sistant” will be found to afford sufficient aid and information. The hints 
at the end of the volume will be very serviceable to such writers as con- 
template retaining their own copyright, and publishing at their own risk 
and expense—a course frequently rendered necessary especially with first 
productions. 
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The following extracts will convey a notion of the little book, and at 
the same time give sundry very useful hints to inexperienced authors. 


“* It has been before observed, that correcting the press, so far as the printers are 
concerned, is an extremely troublesome, and to them, the most unpleasant part of 
their business. It occupies much more time than could be supposed, and conse- 
quently occasions an expense which the mere alteration of a few words in a page 
would perhaps scarcely be thought sufficient to justify. But when it is considered 
that every alteration disturbs the whole adjoining mass of type, and may do so to 
the end of the page, or several pages, it will be less difficult to perceive the reason 
of the well-ascertained fact, that printers always greatly prefer being employed in 
the setting, rather than in the correcting department of their office, 

‘* It is not uncommon for authors, unaware of these circumstances, to deliver their 
manuscript for the press in a very unfinished state ; and in some instances, as if they 
actually considered that they could not satisfactorily correct their work, until they 
saw it in print—an error which it would probably only require them to combat to 
overcome: it should, however, in all such cases, be distinctly understood, that the 
expenses of correcting will, if considerable, unavoidably enhance that of the print- 
ing, and this in a ratio that would very naturally surprise those unacquainted with 
the subject. 

** All errors which are not in the manuscript are considered as errors of the press ; 
the correction of which devolves on the printer. Indeed no proof should be sub- 
mitted to the author until these have been made: a careful reader in the printing 
Office will also sometimes draw the author’s attention to some word or sentence, 
which appears to be susceptible of improvement, and which might otherwise have 
passed unnoticed ; this is, however, not always done, unless requested, 

In correcting a proof, for the reasons already given, as few alterations as possible 
should be made; when these are, however, unavoidable, it would be advisable to 
observe this rule, namely, always, if possible, to insert in a line or page, as much as 
is taken out, or vice versa ; this is, in a great majority of instances, very practicable ; 
and the advantage of it is, that it will avoid what is technically called overrunning. 
This will, perhaps, be best explained by referring to the corrected proof (p. 40) in 
the third line of which it will be seen that the word for is marked out, and the word 
of inserted in its stead ; which, it will be perceived by the opposite revised page, 
has occasioned no alteration beyond the line; but at line seventeen there is an inser- 
tion marked without an omission ; which would have rendered it necessary to carry 
as many lines as were inserted to the next page, if the page had been previously 
filled up in the usual way. This is called overrunning, and often requires that each 
subsequent page should be altered to the end of a chapter, or if the work is continu- 
ous, to the end of all that has at that time been set in type. . 

‘‘ There is also another point to be observed ; which is, that where revises are 
considered necessary, as few as possible should be required, each revise requiring the 
repetition of the process already described in striking off a proof, and which will not 
only occasion additional expense, but will also frequently cause considerable delay 
in the progress of the work. Generally speaking, if the corrections are clearly 
marked, and noi very numerous, the final revision may safely be entrusted to the care 
of a skilful printer. Ifany error should escape the notice of the author or corrector, 
and be printed off, it may be corrected by reprinting the leaf in which it occurs, which 
is called acancel. This is, however, seldom necessary, when the error is clearly 
" 4 9 en a convenience to the author to have two proofs of each sheet, 
one to be returned corrected, the other to be retained for reference, ; 

‘‘ It is not, perhaps, generally known, that works printed in London ry »@ Cor- 
rected by authors residing at any distance, the proof sheets passing anc oo 
through the Post Office at single postage, provided they are oat Beg bh or on 
direction is written upon the sheet. An envelope would occasion double postage. 
It is usual also to add the words ‘ Proof-sheet’ in the corner, 


Everv one who has written for the press, or who may write, should 


possess this work. 
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The Fall of Warsaw, a Poem. In Three Cantos. 


There are some well-rounded verses in these three cantos, which, how- 
ever, on the whole, are rather characterised by a love of liberty, than by 
any peculiar power of expressing that passion.. We presume that the 
author, who is young in his art, is also young in years. We have little 
to object to the following sample of verses, except that Russian soldiers 
do not wear mail armour, or sport jewels in their helmets. Their pay will 
not allow of such extravagance. 


«“ Hark! o’er the distant hill the pealing drum 
Proclaims, at length, the Russian hosts are come: 
On yon blue height, that seems to pierce the skies, 
Their mail-clad ranks in countless numbers rise ; 
And, decked with spoils in former conquests won, 
Brightly their helmets glitter in the sun : 

Oh, ’tis a glorious sight! along the line, 

Far as the eye can reach, their lances shine : 

Their jewelled casques, and waving plumes so gay, 
And subres flashing in the bright sun’s ray : 

All these unite, to form a glorious show, 

And martial music sounds where’er they go: 

Loud rings the mellowing pipe o'er height and plain, 
Hoarse rolls the drum amid the martial strain ; 
Thrills through the trembling air the trumpets’ note, 
And the broad pennons in the glad winds float. __ 
While the good steed, with hot and swelling vein, 
Champing the bit, impatient of the rein, 

Snorts, as he hears the clarion’s blast afar, 

And longs once more to join the din of war.” 





Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By Tuomas Moore, Esq. _Ii- 
lustrated with Engravings. 


In paper, type, presswork, binding, and general getting up, this 


edition ( the nineteenth i) is worthy of the beautiful poem, or series of 
d 


oems. We wish we could stop here—we wish the publishers had stopped 
Gaon the embellishments, though described, as usual, as being by 
“eminent artists,” are the most artificial, meretricious, and un-oriental 
things that we have cast our eyes upon this very long time. Surely Mr. 
Moore deserved something better, and his glowing verses ought to have 
given some sparks of inspiration. We cannot but feel for him. The 
poet must be distressed, amiable and tolerant as he is, by these un- 
poetical attempts to illustrate his conceptions. The things might pass in 
an Annual—there, their fop finery would not quite so much distress us. 





A Fantastical Excursion into the Planets. 


While others have been whisking on railroads to Liverpool, and the 
Lord knows where else, or have been contemplating short trips to India, 
by the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, we have been making a journey 
to the moon, and strolling like the knight of the hippogriff amidst 
varie e solitarie selve 
Ove le ninfe ognor cacrian le belve. 





We have made the journey several times before, and in very good 
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company, trom Ariosto, who was half a cardinal, to Berkeley, who was 
a whole Protestant bishop, but yet we have found the excursion plea. 
sant with our present travelling companion, the author of the fantastical 
aud agreeable little volume before us, who discourses delightfully on 
systems and theories, the vagaries of philosophy, and the anomalies of 
social life, and who not unfrequently rises to sublime meditation. From 
the satisfaction we have ex erlenced, we can recommend our readers to 
make an “ excursion into the planets,” under the same guidance. They 
will find much to amuse them, and something to improve and elevate 
their minds. The greatest fault we can find is an occasional transposed, 
inverted style, which smacks of a long residence in Germany—or in the 
moon. 





Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of a Field Officer on the ve- 
tired List of the Indian Army. 


This is a simple, honest account of a very eventful life, written by an 
amiable man, who finishes his narrative by referring to his advanced 
years, and saying that his next journey will be to that undiscovered 
country from “ whose bourne no traveller returns,” and who, since then, 
has taken that solemn journey. This was Major David Price, formerly 
Judge Advocate General of the Bombay army, a most accomplished 
Oriental scholar, who was well known and most highly esteemed, and 
who enriched the Royal Asiatic Society of London with a splendid dona- 
tion of Persian and Arabic manuscripts. He was also the author of 
some laborious and valuable works on Oriental history and literature. 
His “ Essay towards the History of Arabia, antecedent to the Birth of 
Mahommed,” is the best work we possess on that important subject. 

David Price was one of those men who make their own way in the 
world, and achieve great things in spite of the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He was the son of a poor Welsh parson, who died after 
his son had been a short time at Cambridge, leaving little or nothing be- 
hind him, except a good name and several children. Without the means 
of pursuing his studies in the university, without any distinct prospect 
of a provision in the church, he went up to London, and after a brief 
career of youthful extravagance—apparently the result of despair—he 
enlisted as a recruit for the service of the East India Company, being 
fascinated at an alehouse by the tales of some old soldiers, who had al- 
ready served in India under Clive and Coote, and who embellished their 
recitals with gorgeous accounts of nabobs and captured treasures. 
Through the active exertions of a kind-hearted Welsh doctor, who was 
serving on board an East Indiaman, he was removed into the Essex, 
(Evans’s ship), admitted to mess with the midshipmen, four of whom were 
Welch, and was further consoled with the prospect of obtaining a cadet- 
ship. In the course of the voyage out, the Essex bore a distinguished part 
in the smart skirmish between the squadrons of Admiral Souffrein and 
Commodore Johnson, off the Island of St. Jago; and a short time after, 
the Essex was dismasted in a hurricane. After a variety of adventures, 
which are exceedingly well described—because naturally and without the 
slightest tinge of affectation—young Price arrived at Madras, where he 
was immediately appointed acting ensign, and sent to serve on the 
coast of Coromandel, under Sir Hector Munro; and afterward at Trin- 
comalee with the naval force of Sir Edward Hughes. In 1782 he pro- 
ceeded with the ill-fated army under General Matthews ; but escaped its 
evil destiny by being opportunely appointed to another corps, commanded 
by Captain Daniel Carpenter, a near relative of the wife of Sir Walter 
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Scott. From this period, down to 1791, when he lost a leg at the siege 
of Durwar, he was actively engaged in the warfare against Tippoo. 
Minus a leg, but with a good staff appointment, he was then settled at 
Surat, where he made a vast collection of Persian and other Oriental 
works; and turning his attention as actively to literature as before he 
had done to war, he laid the groundwork of those Mahometan histories 
and researches, which he completed in later life, in a quiet and honoured 
retirement, in his native principality. In 1795 he was  Semnge Judge 
Advocate to the Bombay army. In 1797 he again took the field with 
Colonel Dow, who was charged with important operations in Malabar, 
and who was glad to have Price as his military secretary and interpreter. 
Our gallant Welshman also served in the siege of Seringapatam, and 
after the fall of Tippoo he arranged and allotted that sovereign’s jewels, 
library, &c. In 1805, after a continued service in India of twenty-four 
years, he sailed for England with a handsome fortune and a still increas- 
ing love for Oriental literature. He returned to South Wales, married 
happily, and spent the rest of his days—nearly thirty years—among his 
friends, his books, and his Eastern manuscripts. He died in 1836, at the 
advanced age of seventy-three. 

The volume, which terminates with his services in India, abounds in 
interesting passages, and is likely to be exceedingly correct, as during 
his services in the field he kept a regular journal. That part of the jour- 
nal which relates to the siege of Seringapatam is not only very amusing, 
but also valuable as an historical document. The whole of the book may 
be particularly recommended to young men about entering our army in 
India. We can fully corroborate the assertion of the excellent old au- 
thor, that there is nothing in the volume that can be injurious to morality, 
or subversive in any shape of the good order of society. Perhaps the 
editor might have somewhat reduced the size of the book, without in- 
juring it, by leaving out some of the sea logs, Xc. 


The Bouquet, or Ladies’ Flower Garden; being a Description of 


those Plants which will flower in the Room, and the Treatment most 
suitable for them. By a Fiorist. 


This is a very useful little book for all Londoners that are fond of 
flowers, and have no larger garden-room than what is afforded by a bal- 
cony, or a window-frame. By following the author’s very judicious and 
very clear directions, a succession of beautiful flowering plants may be 
secured for every month in the year, from January to Maemiben, The 
plan and object of the cheap little volume are thus explained :— 


“‘Ithas been a matter {of great surprise to me, that amongst all the various 
books that have been written upon botany, and the cultivation of plants, none 
should ever have been written upon the treatment plants require when placed 
in a London sitting-room. I have, therefore, taken upon myself a task of this kind, 
in hopes that, when it has been perused, it will be the means of preserving man 
plants, and also of keeping that healthy and beautiful appearance upon them, erhich 
can only be done by proper treatment. It was my intention at first to have placed 
all those plants that require the same treatment together, and to have made one 
description answer for each head or section: but this 1 found would be imprac- 
ticable, as almost every two or three plants would require to be placed under a dif- 
ferent head, and would consequently cause much confusion in the arrangement of 
them. I have, therefore, made a selection of the most approved flowers for the 


ee of the years, and so given a description of each plant indivi- 
ually. 


We may add, that we have ourselves followed the author’s easy di- 
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rections, and found them attended with complete y ¥ 

' plete success. The general 
fault of these books is, that they are not simple enough, This is ha plain 
that a child of seven years of age might understand it. 


M. r. Ciceroni's Opera Selecta. In usum Academie Edinensis. Ex 
editione J. C. Ore. 


This is a very excellent school-book—most ably edited, and elegant 
and pretty looking to the eye, as school-books should be. We believe it 
was Leigh Hunt that observed some time ago, that a good part of boys’ 
distaste to school learning was owing to the repulsive ugliness of old 
school-books. We are gradually getting rid of these eye-sores, This 
volume is also nicely done up in cheerful green, with a not inelegant 
label in gold. 





Heads of the People. Taken off by Kenny Meapows. (Quizrizz.) 


We have derived much amusement from this periodical work—one of 
the very best now going. ‘ The Heads,” as taken off by Meadows, are 
full of expression and character. The literary contributions, nearly all 
by first-rate hands, are as good as the plates. Mr. Leigh Hunt's articles 
alone, are worth ten times the price of the book. The ‘ Omnibus Con. 
ductor” is done in that delightful writer's best manner ; but, perhaps, 
his ‘ Monthly Nurse ” is still better, still fuller of humour and true na- 
ture. Only see, dear reader, the style in which he introduces this great 
functionary, 


“*The Monthly Nurse—taking the class in the lump, without such exceptions as 
will be noticed before we conclude—is a middle-aged, motherly sort of a gossiping, 
hushing, flattering, dictatorial, knowing, {ignorant, not very delicate, comfortable, 
uneasy, slip-slop kind of a blinking individual, between asleep and awake, whose 
business it is—under Providence and the doctor—to see that a child be not ushered 
witb too little officiousness into the world, nor brought up with too much good sense 
during the first month of its existence. All grown people, with her, (excepting 
her own family, ) consist of wives who are brought to bed, and husbands who are 
bound to be extremely sensible of the supremacy of that event; and all the rising 
generation are infants in laced caps, not five weeks old, with incessant thirst, 
screaming faces, thumpable backs, and red little minnikin bands tipped with hints of 
nails. Sheistheonly makerof caudle in the world. She takes snuff ostentatiously,drams 
advisedly, teaincessantly, advice indignantly, a nap when she cangetit, cold whenever 
there is a crick in the door, and the remainder of whatsoever her mistress leaves to 
eat or drink, provided it is what somebody else would like to have. But she drinks 
rather than eats. She has not the relish for a ‘bit o’ dinner’ that the servant-maid 
has ; though nobody but the washerwoman beats her at a ‘dish o’ tea,” or at that 
which ‘ keeps cold out of the stomach,’ and puts weakness into it, If she is thin, 
she is generally straight as a stick, being of a condition of body that not even drams 
will tumefy, If she is fat, she is one of the fubsiest of the cosy; though rheu- 
matic withal, and requiring a complexional good-nature to settle the irritabilities of 
her position, and turn the balance in favour of comfort or hope. She is the victim 
of watching ; the arbitress of her superiors ; the servant, yet rival, of doctors ; the 
opposer of innovations ; the regretter of all old household religions as to pap-boats, 
cradles, and swathes ; the inhabitant of a hundred bed-rooms ; the Juno Lucina of 
the ancients, or goddess of child-birth, in the likeness of a cook-maid. Her greatest 
consolation under a death (next to the corner-cupboard, and the not having had ber 


orpse ; and her 


advice taken about a piece of flannel,) is the W sogecan > of ~ c em 
in life, i lady and baby a th gone to sleep, 
greatest pleasure in life, is when lady and baby = iB ee kataaniheet 


bright, the kettle boiling, and her corns quiescent. 
snuff, by way of pungent anticipation of bliss, or as @ sort o 


f concentrated essence 
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of satisfaction ; then a glass of spirits—then puts the water in the tea-pot—then 
takes another glass of spirits (the last having been a small one, and the coming tea 
affording a ‘ counteraction’)—then smoothes down her apron, adjusts herself in her 
arm-chair, pours out the first cup of tea, and sits for a minute or two staring at the 
fire, with the solid complacency of an owl,—perhaps not without something of his 
snore, between wheeze and snuff-box. 

‘Good and ill nature, as in the case of every one else, make the great difference 
between the endurability, or otherwise, of this personage in your house; and the 
seme qualities, in the master and mistress, together with the amount of their good 
sense, or the want of it, havea like re-action. ‘The good or ill, therefore, that is 
here said of the class in general, becomes applicable to the individual accordingly. 
But as all people will get what power they can, the pleasant by pleasant means, and 
the unpleasant by the reverse, so the office of the Monthly Nurse, be her temper and 
nature what it will, is one that emphatically exposes her to temptation that way ; 
and her first endeavour, when she comes into a house, is to see how far she can 
establish an undisputed authority on all points. In proportion to her success or 
otherwise ini this subject, she looks upon the lady as a charming, reasonable, fine, 
weak, cheatable creature, whose husband (as she tells him) ‘ can never be too grate- 
ful for her bearing such troubles on bis account;’ or as a Frenchified conceited 
madam, who will turn out a deplorable match for the poor gentleman, and assuredly 
be the death of the baby with her tantrums about ‘ natural living,’ and ber blas- 
phemies against rum, pteces of fat, and Daffy’s Elixir. The gentleman in like 
4manner—or ‘master,’ us the humbler ones call him—is, according as he behaves 
himself, and receives ber revelations for gospel, a ‘ sweet good man’—‘ quite a gen- 
tleman’—* just the very model of a husband for mistress,’ &c. &c.; or, on the other 
hand, he is a ‘ very strange gentleman’—‘ quite an oddity’—one that is ‘not to be 
taught his own good’—that will ‘ neither be led nor druv’—that will ‘ be the death of 
mistress with his constant fidge-fidge in and out of the room’—and his making her 
‘ laugh in that dreadful manner,’ and so forth ;—and, as to his‘ pretending to hold 
the baby, it is like a cow with a candlestick.’ ‘ Holding the baby,’ indeed, is a science, 
which she reckons to belong exclusively to herself ; she makes it the greatest favour 
to visiter or servant to let them venture upon a trial of it; and affable intimations 
are given to the oldest mothers of fumilies, who come to see her mistress, how they 
will do well to receive a little instruction on that head, and not venture to substitute 
their fine-spun theories for ber solid practice ; for your Monthly Nurse (next to a 
positive grandson) is the greatest teacher of your grandmother how to suck eggs 
in the world, and you may have been forty yeurs in the habit of sticking a pin, and 
find your competency come to nothing before the explanatory pity of her infor- 
mation, 

** Respecting the ‘ doctor,’ her thoughts cannot be so bold or even so partronising. 
She is confessedly second to him, while he is present; and when he has left the 
room, a spell remains upon her from his superior knowledge. Yet she has her 
hearty likes or dislikes of him too, and on the same grounds of self-reference. If 
she likes him, there ‘ never was such a beautiful doctor,’ except perhaps Sir William, 
or Doctor Buttermouth, (both dead,) and aiways excepting the one that recom- 
mended herself, He is a ‘fine man’—so patient—so without pride—and yet ‘so 
firm, like ;—-nobody comes near him for a difficult case—for a tever case—for the 
management of a‘ violent lady,’ If she dislikes him, he is ‘ queer’—* odd’—*‘ stub- 
born’—bas the ‘ new ways, —verv proper, she has no doubt, but not what she has 
been used to, or seen practised by the doctors about court. And whether she likes 
him or not, she .has always a saving grace for herself, of superiority to all other 
nurses, in point of experience and good luck, She has always seen a case of more 
difficulty than the one in hand, and knows what was done for it; and Doctor Gripps, 
who is ‘always’ called in to such cases, and who is a very pleasant though rough 
— gentleman, calls her his ‘other right hand,’ and ‘the jewel that rhymes to 
giue 

‘Armed with these potential notions in general,and the strongest possible sense of 
her vice-royalty over master and mistress for the time being, she takes possession of 
the new room and the new faces; and the motto of ber reign—the Dieu et Mon 
Droit of her escutcheon—is ‘ During the month.’ This phrase she has always at 
band, like a sceptre, wherewith to assert her privileges, and put down objection. 
‘ During the month,’ the lady is not to read a book. ‘ During the month,’ nobody 
isto lay a finger on the bed for the purpose of making it, till her decree goes forth. 


‘Dunng the month,’ the muffle of the knocker is at her disposal. And ‘ During 
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the month,’ the husband is to be nobody, except as far as she thinks fit, not even 
(for the first week or so) to his putting his head in atthe door. You would take him 
to be the last man who had anything to do with the business, However, for her own 
sake, she generally contrives to condescend to become friends with him, and he is 
then received into high favour—is invited to tea with his wife, at some ‘ unusually 
early’ period ; and Nurse makes a bit of buttered toast for ‘master’ with her own 
hand, and not only repeats that ‘ baby is as like him as two peas,’ (which it always 
is, the moment it is born, if the lady’s inclination is supposed to set that way,) but 
tells him that she fears he is ‘a sad charming gentleman,’ for that ‘ mistress talks of 
him in her sleep.’ The phrases commonest in her mouth are mostly of an endearing 
or flattering sort, with an implication, in the tone, of her right to bestow them ; and 
she is very aristocratic in her ideas She tells the lady in her hour of trial, as the 
highest enccuragement to fortitude she can think of, that ‘the Queen must suffer 
the same ;’ and the babies are always kings and queens, loves, darlings, jewels, and 
poppets. Beauties also, be sure ;—and as all babies are beautiful, and the last 
always more beautiful than the one before it, and ‘the child is father to the man,’ 
mankind, according to Nurse, ought to be nothing but a multitude of Venuses and 
Adonises ; aldermen should be mere Cupids full grown; and the passengers in 
Fleet Street, male and female, slay one another, as they go, with the unbearableness 
of their respective charms. But sbe has also modes of speech, simply pathetic or 
judicious. If the lady, when her health is inquired after, is in low spirits, she is 
described as ‘ taking .n so ;’ if doing well, it must not be too well, for the honour of 
the importance of the case, and the general dignity of ailment; and hence the 
famous answer, ‘ as well as can be expected,’ By the time the baby arrives at the 
robustness of a fortnight old, and appears to begin to smack its lips, it is manifestly 
the most ill-used of infant elegancies, if a series of random hits are not made at its 
month and cheeks with a piece of the fat of pig; and when it is sleepy, and yet 
will * not go to sleep,’ (which is a phenomenon usually developed about the time that 
Nurse wants her tea,) or when it is ‘fractious’ for not having had enough pig, or 
from something else which has been counteracted, or anything but the sly sup of gin 
lately given it, or the pin which is now running into its back, it is equally clear, that 
if Daffy, or Godfrey, or rocking the chair, will not do, a perpetual thumping of the 
back, and jolting of its very soul out, will ; and, accordingly, there lies the future 
lord or lady of the creation, prostrate across the nurse's knees, a lump in a laced 
cap and interminable clothes, getting redder and redder in the face, ejaculating such 
agonies between grunt and shout as each simultaneous thump wall permit, and 
secretly saluted by its holder with ‘ brats,’ and ‘ drat it,’ and ‘was there ever such 
an ‘ obstropulous ’ little devil!’ while her lips are loud in deprecation of the 
‘naughty milk,’ or the ‘naughty cot,’ (which is to be beaten for its ill bebaviour ;) 
and * Dordie’ (Georgy ) is told to ‘ go’ toa mysterious place, called ‘ Bye-bye ;” or 
the whole catechism of nursery interrogation is gone through, from the past tenses 
of the amenities of + Was it a poppet then” and ‘ Did it break its pretty heart up 
to the future glories of ‘Shall it be a King then ?’ ‘Shall it be a King Pepin! 
* Shall it be a Priney-wine ? a ‘Countess!’ a‘ Duchess ! ‘ Shall it break the fine 
gentlemen's hearts with those beautiful blue eyes?’ In the midst of tragi-comic 
burlesque of this sort, have risen upon the world its future Marses and Apollos, its 
Napoleons, its Platos, and its Shakspeares. 
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of Napoleon. From the French of Norvins, Laurent (de 

ir anitn), castlaneth Las Casas, the Duke de Rovigo, Lucien 
Bonaparte, &c. ; with Abstracts from the Works of Hazlitt, Car- 
lyle, and Sir Walter Scott. Edited by R. H. Horne, Ese, Au- 
thor of “ Cosmo de’ Medici,” “The Death of Marlowe,” &c. Richly 
Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood, after designs 
by Raffet, Horace Vernet, Jacque, &c. 


i i . Mr. Horne, who in other 
This promises to be an excellent work. Mr. i ne, w 
matters a shown himself a spirited and original writer, seems to do his 


task con amore, and the French artists have certainly done theirs admi- 
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rably. The book is beautifully printed, upon good paper, in a clear, legi- 
ble page. We shall, no doubt, have occasion to return to this work. In 
the mean time we will give a short passage, wherein Mr. Horne gets over 
the early history of the most extraordinary man of his age. 


“ Napoleon Bonaparte was born on the 15th of August, 1769, at Ajaccio, in the 
island of Corsica. There is reason to believe that his ancestors, on the mother’s 
side, were Neapolitans; and that on his father’s, they were members of certain 
noble houses of San Miniato, in Tuscany, The majority of his historians and bio- 
grapbers endeavour to show that his descent was illustrious, if not slightly tinged 
with royalty. The name of Bonaparte stands high among the senators in the 
* Golden Book” of Bologna; but there is no proof that Napoleon was lineally 
descended from that family. The fact is not important ; for inasmuch as time can 
easily trace many men back to something of nobility, so the retrospection bas only to 
be extended in order to prove the origin of all men very humble. Whatever qualities 
were displayed by Napoleon, he did not derive bis power from his family, but from 
his own nature, his own actions, and the circumstances of which he was the creature 
and the creator. 

‘‘ Charles Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon, was a man of good intellect and 
education ; possessing much eloquence, « dignified address, and unaffected vivacity. 
He was an advocate in the Royal Court of Assize. He manifested his patriotism 
and energy in the struggle of the Corsicans under Paoli, against the barter of their 
country, effected by the Genoese, with the French, through the diplomatic manceuvre 
of the Duke de Choiseul, Various circumstances show that Charles Bonaparte was 
held in respect by his countrymen, and possessed their confidence. To the scene of 
warfare in which be had taken so prominent a part, he was accompanied by his wife, 
Letitia Ramolini, a lady of superior mind, much beauty and courage, and who often 
shared the fatigues and dangers he encountered. 

‘* The French won the battle of Ponte Nuovo, which decided the fate of the Cor- 
sicans; and Letitia Ramolini, then enceinte, was compelled to take refuge among 
the mountains of Ronda, whence she regained Ajaccio in safety. Here, being anxi- 
ous to attend mass at the celebration of the Assumption, she went forth at an impru- 
dent period; felt herself overtaken with sudden pains, returned home in haste, but 
was unable to reach her chamber in time, The mother and her offspring were found 
lying upon a carpet in an adjacent room, Letitia Ramolini having there given birth 
toason. The child was called Napoleon. 

**1t is not unreasonable to suppose, ‘that the harassed life and high-wrought feel- 
ings of his mother, previously to his birth, might have had an influence on the tem- 
per and future fortunes of her son.’ He was called Napvleon after one of the Italian 
Bonaparte family, A Saint Napoleone once existed in the Romish calendar, but 
had fallen out by some accident or neglect. In after times, the Pope restored the 
saint to his former rank, in compliment to his more fortunate namesake, 

‘** Many prognostics are reported to have been made concerning Napoleon, some 
of which, as is usual, would certainly never have come to light, had he not accom- 
plished the assumed predictions ; while others were evidently founded on close ob- 
servation of his early character, or on certain precocious indications not easily mis- 
taken. Among the former, we may class the predictions said to bave been founded 
on the peculiar circumstances attending his birth. M.de Las Casas, for instance, 
having discovered that the carpet on which the future conqueror first saw the light 
was covered with antique figures, illustrative of certain fables or allegories, suggests 
that they were, perhaps, some of the heroes of Homer’s Iliad. Subsequent biogra- 
phers, overlooking the ‘ perhaps,’ have adopted this fancy. The medical attendant 
of Letitia Ramolini would, doubtless, have accounted for the unadorned fact by a 
far more simple process of reason. Among the admissible class of these pre-visions, 
we must particularly notice the opinion delivered by his great uncle, the Archdeacon 
Lucien, when on his deathbed. The archdeacon, who had been the preceptor and 
adviser of his relations, was always accustcmed to consider Napoleon (the second 
son of Charles Bonaparte) as the the of the family ; and so convinced was the dy- 


ing man of the true grounds of bis impression, that he exhorted the elder brother, 
Joseph, never to forget that fact. 

* Alluding to his childhood, Napoleon said, ‘ I was an obstinate and inquisitive 
child. I was extremely headstrong ; nothing overawed me, nothing disconcerted 
me. I made myself formidable to the whole family. My brother Joseph was the 
one with whom I was oftenest embroiled ; he was bitten, beaten, abused: I went 
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ref ee apm yee 9 time to recover from his confusion.’ To these character- 
that he displayed a vivid intelligence ; rapid comprehension ; 
=. - mage Be pe as wilfulness under restraint ‘ aalleendad 
a violent temper, ‘hether the aggressor o rerie » 
rally gained his point. Nobody had any mites. vanes ol wre 3 rhtere dd wi 
found means, by a mixture of tenderness, severity, and strict tadles to make him 
love, respect, and obey her. From her he learnt the virtue of obedience 

“Im 1799, Napoleon obtained his admission to the Military School ' i 
uiaien. tee ! y School at Brienne, 
mon th soon nor y th notice by his reserved manners, and the assiduity with 
matics, Ghescuhe studies. He devoted himself principally to history, mathe- 

“He spoke only the Corsican dialect on first enteri 
made great progress in the French language. He ere age nat a, 
him, ‘ During play-hours he used to withdraw to the library, where he read with 
deep interest works of history, particularly Polybius and Plutarch, I often went off 
to play with my comrades, and left him by himself in the library.” 

_ poverty has been said to have subjected him to mortifications among his com- 
rades; they also ridiculed him on account of his country, and twitted bim with the 
obsolete Saint, whose name he bore. They sometimes made insulting allusions to 
his mother, and this exasperated him beyond all bounds, 

“* Amidst the contradictory accounts given by biographers of the early character 
and conduct of Napoleon, a middle course will, probably, bring us nearest to the 
truth. He appears, at this time, to have been a studious, reflecting, solitary boy 
whose premature development of mind, without a corresponding clearness of ur. 
poses, and objects to be attained, gave him a contempt for the companionship of his 
fellows, without inducing satisfaction in himself. Hence be was grave, moody 
brusque 7 and sometimes morose, from disgust with his masters, bis mates, himself, 
his position, and perhaps with everything else. He felt a power within him, but 
could not see his way. In spite of his devotion to the exuct sciences, the hot imagi- 
nation of youth got the better of the labours of the understanding, and there was 
probably a struggle going on within himself, which—considered apart from the good 
or evil of its future results—might ask some allowance, perhaps some sympathy, 

“ The saturnine boy was evidently not suffered to remain unmolested in his soli- 
tary moods, as sundry bickerings attest; but in general he withdrew himself from 
all companionsbip in silent scorn. If he revenged himself, he did it openly, and 
not by any indirect means. He had occasionally to superintend certain tasks or 
duties. However he disliked his comrades, he never reported their misdemeanours ; 
contemptuously preferring to go to prison himself. He and Bourrienne were once 
placed as superintendents of some duty, which being neglected, Napoleon persuaded 
the latter to accompany him to prison, rather than report the offenders. They 
remained ten days in confinement. 

“‘ The first impression he received at Brienne was of an irritating nature, though 
originating in circumstances not commonly felt by boys of ten years of age. He 
observed a portrait of the Duke de Chiaknel heaadon in the hall. * The sight of this 
odious character, who had sold my country,’ he afterwards said, ‘ extorted from me 
an expression of bitterness, For this he had to endure much persecution. ‘I let 
malevolence take its course,’ proceeded he, ‘ and only applied more closely than ever 
to study. 1 perceived by this what human nature was.’ 

“ At the same time that Bourrienne was Napoleon's fellow-student, Pichegru was 
his tutor. It is certain, however, that he made few friends among bis masters or 
his school-mates: it is equally certain that some of the former entertained a high 
opinion of his intellect ; and that he possessed great influence with the latter, not- 
withstanding their mutual animosities. On one occasion, the cadets had been 
ordered to confine themselves strictly within their own precincts, at the time of the 
annual fair held near Brienne ; but, under the direction of Napoleon, they laid a plot 
to secure their usual we diversion. They undermined the wall of the exercising 
ground, with so much skill and secrecy, that, on the morning of the fair, a part of it 
accidentally fell, and through the breach they instantly sallied to the probibited 
amusement. 

* Many stories have been invented in order to show the atrocities of Napoleon's 
early youth. One of these, which was generally believed in England, asserted that 
he fortified his garden against his comrades ; and, watching an opportunity, fired a 
train of gunpowder, a many of them were seriously injured, — 

“ Bourrienne says, ‘ the fabrication probably originated in the juvenile affair of the 
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snow-forts and snow-balls, Jn the winter of 1783-84, there were immense falls of 
snow. Napoleon, being prevented from taking his solitary walks, proposed to his 
comrades that they should sweep and shovel up the snow in the great court-yard, 
and make horn-works, raise parapets, dig treaches, &c, ‘ This being done,’ said he, 
* we may divide ourselves into platoons, form a siege, and I will undertake to direct 
the attacks.’ The proposal, which was received with enthusiasm, was immediately 
put into execution. This little sham war was carried on for the space of a fortnight, 

“ Napoleon, being one day on a visit at the house of Madame de Brienne, heard 
a lady blaming Turenne for burning the Palatinate, when be immediately replied, 
‘ And what of that, madam,7if it answered the end he had in view?’ Bourrienne 
denies the authenticity of this anecdote ; but the reason he adduces against it rather 
tends to prove the fact. Napoleon was quite likely to have said such a thing. 

‘« Whatever might have been the assiduity of Napoleon in his private studies and 
reflections, he le no very marvellous progress in the usual routine. Some of his 
French biographers, with Scott and Hazlitt subsequently, aver that the school was 
proud of him, It does not appear that there were any scholastic reasons for this, 
though the school no doubt became proud of the recollection. He, however, attained 
sufficient height in mathematics to pass his examination for admission to the Military 
School of Paris. ) 

“ On arriving there, he found the whole establishment on so brilliant and expen- 
sive a footing, that he immediately addressed a memorial on the subject to the vice- 
principal of Beictones He showed that tbe plan of education was really pernicious, 
and far from being calculated to fulfil the object which every wise government must 
have in view. ‘The result of the system, he said, was to inspire the pupils, who 
were all the sons of poor gentlemen, with a love of ostentation, or rather with senti- 
ments of vanity Sok aaleninievena so that, instead of returning happy to the 
bosom of their families, they were likely to be ashamed of their relations, and to 
despise their humble homes, Instead of the numerous attendants by whom they 
were surrounded, their dinners of two courses, and their horses and grooms, he sugy 
gested that they should perform little necessary services for themselves, suck as 
brushing their clothes, and cleaning their boots and shoes; that they should eat the 
coarse bread made for soldiers, &c, ‘Temperance and activity, he added, would ren- 
der them robust, enable them to bear the severity of different seasons and climates, 
to brave the fatigues of war, and to inspire the respect and obedience of the soldiers 
under their command. Thus reasoned Napoleon, at the age of sixteen, and time 
showed that he never deviated from these principles. Of this the establishment of 
the Military School at Fontainebleau is a decided proof.” 





The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements of the past Year in Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, 
Geology and Mineralogy, Astronomy, Meteorology, and Geography. 


Illustrated with Engravings. By the Editor of “ The Arcana of 
Science.” 


The object of this work is pretty fully set forth in its title. A collection 
such as this can hardly fail to interest a large class of the community. In 
the course of a year, especially in the present advanced state of know- 
ledge, a sufficient number of interesting facts occur amply to enrich such 
a volume, and of these the editor appears to have diligently availed him- 
self. Such a record is a pleasing addition to the library of the scientific, 


and a lively incentive to the student of useful knowledge—to all such we 
cordially recommend it. 


Waking Dreams. By C. M. I. With Illustrations, designed and 
etched on Stone by the Author. i 


Under this piquant title the lively author of this work has furnished a 
volume which will certainly excite an interest more than sufficient to pres 
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vent any of its readers trom dreaming. The “ Four Greys, or Travellin 
Adventures in Ireland,” is a most amusing sketch, full of genuine Iri 
humour. Indeed, we may say of the whole, that the character of the 
work is well sustained throughout, and that it gives evidence of a talent 
well worth cultivating. If our readers in libraries can tolerate a single 
volume, which we know to be difficult, we can safely recommend that 
before us to their especial attention. 


r . . . 
Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


; Self-Culture; an Address introductory to the Franklin Lecture, de- 
livered at Boston, United States, September 1838. By Wisiam E. 
Cuannina.—One of those lessons of lite which the distinguished author 
is so capable of giving, and which are equally applicable and available in 
every quarter of the globe. We are glad to see it in an English edition; 
it cannot be too widely circulated. 

The Memoirs of Davy Dreamy. Edited by Furr; with Illustrations 
by Peter Palette.—Trash—insulse ! 

Vegetable Organography ; or, an Analytical Description of the Organs 
of Plants. By M. Ave. P. pe Cannoiie. ‘Translated by Bovenron 
Kinepon, With Plates.—'This is a good translation of a very able and 
valuable work, ‘The plates are good. 

Considerations on the State of the Nation. To which are added, Twe 
Letters relating to the Wellington and Nelson Tribute.—This is a well. 
written pamphlet. The considerations are weighty and well put. The 
Letters on the Wellington and Nelson Tribute contain some judicious 
suggestions. If we do not keep wide awake, we shall most assuredly 
have an abomination foisted upon us in Trafalgar Square after all. 

The Life of Thomas Reynolds Esq., formerly of Kilkea Castle, in the 
County of Kildare. By uts Son, Tuomas Revnoups.—This is a lamentable 
mistake. ‘The treacherous conduct of old Reynolds was of that deep dye, 
that no filial piety may ever hope to efface it, or even disguise it, under 
milder tints. ‘The very able articles in the “ Examiner” and “ Athe- 
neum” relieve us from the painful duty of dissecting a work which ought 
never to have been written. We are told—and we can credit the fact— 
that Thomas Reynolds the younger is a benevolent and honourable man, 
but this will not save his father from the charge of having been a— what 
Mr. Thomas Moore and others have described him. 


ee 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir F. B. Head s Narrative. 8vo. 12s. 

Gladstone’s Church and State. Third Edition. 8v0. 9s. 6d, 

Selections from American Poets. New Edition. 12mo, 5s. 

Oriental Herald Original Department, 1858, 8vo. 12s, 

Blundell’s Midwifery. Edited by C. Severn, Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Crabb’s Conveyancer’s Assistant. Second — 2 vols. Bvo. @i. 2s. 
2arliamentary Pocket Companion, 1839. 4s. 6d. | 

boomer By Archbishop Usher. Edited by Rev. J. N. Pearson. S2mo. ts, 


Allen's Constructive Greek Exercises. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
De Morgan's First Notions on Logic. Royal 18mo. 1s. 6d, 
Hand-Book of Heraldry. S2mo. 1s. 
Hand-Book of Domestic Cookery. 3%mo, 1s. 
Woodland Rambles, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

April, 1839.—VOL. XXIV-—NO. XVI. 
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Tables of Logarithms. Fcap. 3s, 

Lindsay's Letters on Egypt, Edom, &c. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

The Eaglishman’s Greek Concordance. Royal 8vo. 2. 2s, 

A Narrative of the Greek Mission. By Rev. 5.8. Wilson. 8vo, 12s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. By Southey. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, Gu. 

Hours of hedueda, or Instructions and Comforts for Mourners. Feap. 5s. 

Mrs. Hewitt’s Scripture Emblems. 18mo. 3s. 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Parliaments and Councils of England from William I. to the Revolution in 1688. 
Bvo. 30s. 

Prout’s Sketches in France, Switzerland, and Italy. Imp. folio, 41. 4s. 

‘Taylor's Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Second Edition. 12mo, 4s. 

Wilson on the Corn Laws, 8vo. 5s. 

Moseley’s Illustrations of Mechanics. Feap. 8s. 

Lindley’s School Botany. Feap. 6s. 

Meade's Manual of Apothecaries’ Hall, 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

Curtis on Health. New Edition. Feap, 3s. Gd. 

Bickersteth on Prayer. New Edition. 5s. 

Jewel’s Apology. ‘Translated by Rev. W. W. Ewbank. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. By Theodore Hook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Tis an old Tale, and often Told. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cresy’s Treatise on Bridges, &e. Folio, 21s. 

Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott. Second Edition. Vol, I. Feap. 5s. 

Ritter’s Ancient Philosophy. Vol. 111. From the German. By the Rev. A. I. 
W. Morrison. 8vo. 18s. 

Maugham’s Law of Attorney's Statutes,&c. 6s. 

Gwilt’s Rudiments of Architecture. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 22s, 

The Juvenile Naturalist. By the Rev. B, H. Draper. Square. 6s, 6d. 

The Popular Songs of Ireland. Edited by T. C. Croker, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fergusons; or Woman’s Love and the World’s Favour. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Turner’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 

Cox's Our Great High Priest. 12mo. 5s. 

No Fiction. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 

The Democrat of Marylebone. By I. W. Brooke. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Hack’s English Stories of the Olden Times. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man. New Edition, Royal S2mo. 2s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. Best's new work, Oprovs Comparisons, or, Tue Cosmopouite in Enc- 
LAND, is now published, 

Lady Chatterton’s new work, RamBrs IN THE Sourn or Tretanp, in 1838, will 
be published in a few days, with numerous illustrations from drawings by her 
Ladyship. ’ 

Dr. Cumming has just published his new work, entitled, Nores or a WANDERER 
in Ssancu or Heattu, through Italy, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, up the Danube 
and down the Rhine. ’ J 

A lady, not, we believe, as yet known in our literary circles, has just committed to 
the press & new novel of considerable promise, entitled, Max WENTWORTH. 

. Sir Lytton Bulwer’s new Play, Ricuettev ; OR, 1HE Conspiracy, continues to 
increase in popularity ; we observe it has already reached the seventh edition. 

_ A new an cheaper edition of M. De Tocquvevitte’s Democracy 1n AMERICA, 
~ just rp + valuable —_ appears to have met with a singular reception, 
aving been equally appreciated by men of all parties. It is i 

and standard nea ° . ere eee 
_ Captain Robinson has in the press an interesting volume on steam navigation, en- 
titled Tue Nautica Steam Enoine Expratnep, and its Powers and Capabilities 


described ; for the use of Naval Officers and otl 
results of Steam Navigation. anc’ others interested in the important 


The Eighth Edition of Mr. Lovce’s valuable Perrace, 
date, from the personal communications of the Nobility, 


E, corrected :o the present 
is now ready. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Considerable activity prevails in the manufacturing districts at this 
season from orders arriving from accustomed channels. The rapid inter- 
course spreading through the kingdom, by the opening of the various rail- 
roads, will also doubtless produce a most beneficial effect on our internal 
relations. The “ Liverpool” steamer has just arrived from New York, 
after a rather tempestuous passage; she brings papers to the 2d. The 
news from Canada is, upon the whole, satisfactory. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 27th of March, 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 201 one-half to 201.—Three per Portuguese New Five per Cent. 34 seven. 
Cent. reduced, 93 five-eighths to one-half.— eighths to three-fourths.—Duatch, Two and a 
Consols, for Account, 92 seven-eighths to three- Half per Cent. 55 three-fourths to one-half. 
fourths.—New Three and a Hali per Ceut.,100 = Datch, Five per Cent., 103 three-eighths. 
three-fourths.—Exchequer Bills, 40s. to 50s, —Spanish Five per Cents,, 20 three-eighths. 
prem.—India Bonds, 58s. to 50s. 


Money Marker Reronrr.—Wednesday Evening, March @7th.—The English 
Funds have been nearly stationary throughout the day; but Consols were only 
slightly affected, the quotations being 92} to } for money, and 9 to J for account. 
Some heavy sales of Exchequer Bills, caused by atemporary pressure for money, 
reduced the premium from 53s to 55s., which were the rates yesterday, to 48s, ‘to 
50s., at which they left off to-day. An attempt was made to practise upon the mar- 
ket and try its strength by the sale of one bill at 42s,, but the manauvre failed, and 
was not repeated. India Bonds were 50s. premium; Bank Stock, 200) to 1} for 
the opening ; India Stock, 252 to 4. 

The Foreign Exchanges also have experienced but little fluctuation. Spanish 
Actives, with the May coupons, were 20j to 4; Portuguese 5 per Cents., 34) to j ; 
the 3 per Cents., 214 to }; Brazilian 79 to }, the scrip of the new loan, } discount 
to } premium ; Mexican, 234 to 4; Colombian, 28§ to 9{; Dutch 2) per Cents., 
554 to}; the 5 per Cents, 103} to 3; Belgian, 102 to }, 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM FEB. 19, TO Marcu 22, 1839, INCLUSIVE. 








Feb. 19.—J. Chapman, Sion-hill, Isleworth, 
market-gardener. — R. Hamilton, Liverpool, 
master mariner. —T. Mucklow, Duke's-row, 
New-road, Middlesex, agent.—J. Cooper, New- 

rt, Isle of Wight, Hants, innkeeper.—C. 

eesby, Stamford, Lincolnshire, maltster.— 
J. Newsome, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, bianket- 
manufacturer.—G. Jones, Taunton, Somerset- 
thire, silk throwster. 

Feb. 22.—E. J. Ravenscroft, Took’s-court, Cur- 
sitor-street, printer.—T. Carter, Thro morton- 
street, stock-broker. — J. go - palding, 
Lincolnshire, draper. — W. allen, Circus- 
lace, Finsbury, builder.—W. Norman, St. 
Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, baker.—A. Woolf, 
Brighton, cabinet-maker. — J. Jackson, Ep- 
worth, Lincolushire, victualler.—F. Lackcock, 
Birmingham,wharfinger.—J. Camp,Newhaven, 
Sussex, grocer.—R. Southall, jun., Birming- 
ham, factor. ’ 

Feb. 26. — H. C. Smith, High street, Cam- 
berwell, gilderes— E. Lloyd, Broad-street, 


Bloomsbury, printer. — J. Simpson, Carliste. 
street, Soho square, pictare dealer.—J. Morris, 
Leominster, Herehediiie, innkeeper, — 1, 
Bennet and P. Fish, Fleetwood, Lancashire, 
joiners.—G. Taylor, Bury, Lancashire, cur- 
rier.—R. Bryan, Knuckles, Radnorshire, hop 
merchant.—W. Rich, Wigan, Laneashire, and 
W. Rich, Leigh, Lancashire, builders.— R. 
Robinson, Halme, Lancashire, innkeeper. 

March 1.— 8. Simpson, Oxford-street, 
cheesemonger.—J. Last, Edward-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, printer.—W. Hellyer, Plymouth, 
painter.—C. Stovin, Birmingham, coach pro 
prietor.—J. J. Cohen, Manchester, goldamith. 
— 8S. Fowler, Manchester, corn-dealer. — J. 
Newton, Asbton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, cot. 
ton-dealer. 

March 5.—T. Watkinson, jun., and H, 
Watkinson, Meredith-street, Clerkenwell, tea- 
dealers.—-R. N, Jenkins, New Windsor, Berk - 
shire, butcher. W. J. D. Arnold and T. H. 
Johnson, Nowway-whart, Westminster, coal. 
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above the surface of the ground, 
selé-registering thermometer in a similar situation. 


}2Y4 


plegate, linen draper.—J. 


spinner.—F. R 


Devonshire, grocer. 


March 12.—W. R. Edwards, London-road, 
linen draper.—J. Ashley and J. J. Ashley, 
Regent-street, bankers.—T. Horne, Notting- 


ham, dealer in hardware. 


March 


Kept at Edmonton, 


15.—J. Jetive 
Kent, grocer.—G. Till, 

grove, Paddington, victuatler.— H. E. Thomp- 
son, Marlborough Brewery, Mariborongh-road, 
Chelsea, brewer.-—J. Davison aod R. Cluk, 
Watlington Mills, Beddington, Sarrey, horse- 
bair-manofacturers.—H H. Hughes, Dudley, 
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merchants.-W. Sweeting, Fore-street, Crip- 


Lumicy, Leed 
aw, Morton, Lincolushire, 
mustard manofacturer.—J. Batt, Torquay, De- 
vousbire, hotel keeper.—W. W. Wheeler, Li- 
verpool, ale and porter merchant.—J. Mar- 
shail aud T. Collier, Manchester, merchants. 
March 3.—J. Cartlitch, Whitecross-street, 
victualier—G. Howes, Mitton, Kent, tavern. 
keeper.—J. Stanger, Maidstone, Kent, iren- 
monger.—J Marrow, Thatto-heath within Sat- 
ton, Laneastire, aud T. Frodsham, Toxteth, 
Lancashire, brew rs.— PF. James, Bicdetord, 


Tunbridge Wells, 


eter-street, 


Lisson- 


Worcestershire, linen draper.—J. Biackwie, 
Swainswick, Somerset, dealer.— W. Newham, 
sen., King’s Lynn, Norfolk, builder.—G. D. 
Warns, Great Massingham, Norfolk, ygrocer.— 
W. Robiuson, Ulverston, Lancashire, maltster. 
—R. Martin, Newbury, Berks, currier. 

March 19. — J. Winter, Fountain-court, 
Cheapside, glove manufacturer. —A. Pink, 
Paul.street, Finsbury, brewer.-—T. Brown, 
Cheltenham, grocer.—E. Brown, Bryanston- 
street, Marylebone, coal merchant. — R. 
Gibson, Liverpool, cartowner.—E Kirkby, 
J. Kirkby, J. Gregory, and W. K. Gregory, 
Sheffield, silver platers-—H. F. Palmer, Cam- 
bridge, brewer.—J. Spencer, Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire, cabinet-maker.— W. Cogan, Plymouth, 
builder.—S. Leon, Manchester, furrier.—J. 
Warbnorton, Liverpool, linen draper. 

March 22.— 8. Rothwell, Cross-iane, Tower- 
street, City, printer.—J. Martin, Tonbridge- 
wells, Kent, builder.—F. Blake, Ealing, gro- 
cer.—T. Moss, Kivton-in- Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
draper.—W. Forth and W. Jepson, Manches 
ter, cotton spinners.—W. Fisher, Lincoln, and 
G. Fisher, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham- 
shire, wharfingers. 


s, flax 
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Latitude 51° 37732” N. Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwieh. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
obrerved by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, stauding about four feet 


The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 


The daily range of the barometer and ther- 


mometer is knuwae from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 


morning till the same time in the evening. 


a + ee ee 





The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 





issy. | of 


Feb, 
23 48-46 
24/47 30 
25 4-32 
26 146 25 





27/47 -33 


25/49-30 


March) 
1 48 36 
253.37 
351-38 
4 43-30 
5 40.31 
634-24 
735-23 
8137-26 
0 36-16 


1142-29 
12,42 20 
1351-34 
1451-37 
155244 
16 49-41 
17/47 35 
18 39-33 
19.48.24 
20 50.33 
21.52.40 
2249-38 





Range 


Ther. 


—— | —— — 


10 39-154 
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| 
Range a ae | Rain 
of j , meting in Prevailing Weather. 
Barom. | “s Inches 
20.67 -20,50' w. ,6875 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 

20,70 20,60 Ww. Generally clear. 

20,52 20,58) Ww. (Generally clear, except the aftern, when rain fell. 
20,03-20,02, Ww. Generally clear. 

20,97-29,76 Ww. ‘Generally clear, a little rain fell in the afternoon. 
30,08-30,06! S.W. 025 Generally clear. 

| 

2 93-29,79) S. Evening clear, otherwise cloudy. 

20,01 20,77 S. ‘Cloudy, a few drops of rain in the afternoon. 

{30,00 29,08 | K. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 

30,01-29,07 E. Generally cloudy. 

3902-2095 Ke \Evening clear, otherwise overcast. 

20,81-20,58) N.E. Generally cloudy, snowing frequently during the! 
2049-20 45 N.W. Glondy, snowing generally all the day. [day. 
20,73-20,64 N. | Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 

29,80-20.80 N. Generally clear. 

30 ,12-30,08 N. Generally clondy. 

30,11 30,08 S.E. Afternoon clondy, otherwise clear. 

30,03. 30,02 . Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 

29.98 20.95 S.E. | ,t Overcast, raining in the morning and evening. 
29,97 -29,95. S.E. Overcast, frequent rain. 

20,79-20,30 S.W. | ,7125 Generally cloudy, raining all the morning. 
29,25- 20,20) S.W. | ,% |Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the 
29.65 29,46, N.E. | ,0875 General overcast. [allernoun. 
20,80 20.75, N. General overcast. 

20,03-Stat.. Ww. Generally «lear. 

2094-2056)” S.W. \Cloudy, frequent showers of rain during the 
29,57-29.53 Ww. | ‘Generally clondy. [aflernoon. 
20,61 29,57 Ww. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 

j | 
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NEW PATENTS, 


I. B. Daft, of Regent Street, Gentleman, for certain improvements in inkstands, 
and in materials and apparatus for fastening and sealing letters or other documents. 
February 2nd, 6 months. 

M. Poole, of Lincolu’s-Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in the means of con- 
veying and transporting persons and goods from one place to another, February 4th 
6 months. ents. 

J. Evans, of Birmingham, Paper-maker, for improvements in the manufacture of 
paper. February 4th, 6 months. 

T. Robinson, of Wilmington Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in 
the process of rectifying or preparing spirituous liquors in the muking of brandy. 
February 7th, 6 months. 

C. Binks, of Newington, Edinburgh, manufacturing chemist, for certain improve- 
ments in obtaining or manufacturing, and in rendering useful chloride, the chlorides 
of lime and soda, and other compounds of chlorine applicable in bleaching, Febru- 
ary 8th, 6 months. 

C.G. Baron de Suarce, of Red Lion Square, Middlesex, Colonel in the French 
Service, and W. Pontifex, of Shoe Lane, in the city of London, coppersmith, for 
their invention of a new mode of obtaining dyes, colours, sannin, and acids, from 
vegetable substances. February 11th, 6 months. 

G.H. Manton, of Dover Street, Piccadilly, Gunmaker, for certain improvements 
in fowling-pieces and other fire-arms. February 11th, 6 months, 

Kk. P. Tee, of Barnsley, York, dyer, for improvements in weaving linen and other 
fabrics. February 11th, 6 months. 

J. 1. Betts, of Smithfield Bars, Rectifyer, for improvements in the process of 
preparing spirituous liquors in the making of brandy. Febraary 11th, 6 months. 

F.C. Worsley, of Holywell Street, Westminster, Esquire, for certain improve- 
ments in locomotive engines and carriages. February 14th, 6 months. 

R. Prosser, of Birmingham, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in apparatus 
for generating steam, consuming smoke, and heating apartments. February 19th, 6 
months. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in epaulettes and 
ornamental metallic wire fringe, and other ornamental articles or fabrics of wire,— 
February 21st, 6 months. 

J. A. Stumpff, of Great Portland Street, Middlesex, Musical Instrument Maker, 
for improvements in grand and other pianofortes. February 21st, 6 months. 

M. Uzielli, of Fenchurch Street, London, Merchant, for improvements in locks or 
fastenings. February 21st, 6 months. . 

H. R. Williams, of the City of Gloucester, Surgeon, for improvements in trusses 
and surgical bandages. February 21st, 6 months. 

T. Hall, of Leeds, Brass Founder, for a new combination or arrangement of parts 
forming an improved furnace for consuming smoke and economizing fuel, applicable 
to steam-engine boilers, and other furnaces. February ¢1st, 6 months. 

W. Nash, of Budge Row, London, Merchant, for certain improvements in the 
construction of bridges, viaducts, roofs, and other parts of buildings. February 21st, 


6 months. ae alas 
J. Silvester, of West Bromwich, Stafford, Whitesmith, for certain improvements 


in the arrangement and construction of apparatus for hanging and closing doors. 


January 21st, 6months. . — 
Ww. Jovnson, ot St. Mary Cray Paper Mills, Kent, Paper Maker, for a certain im- 


provement or certain improvements in the manufacture of paper. February 21st, 


6 months. eal - 
W. Nash, of Budge Row, London, Merchant, for certain improvements in ma- 


chinery for winding, spinning, doubling, and throwing silk and other fibrous sub- 
stances. February 25rd, 6 months. 
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Hovse or Lonns.—Feb. 18.—Lord Brougham brought forward his promised 


motion that witnesses should be heard at the bar in support of the allegations con-' 


tained in certain petitions complaining of the operation of the Corn Laws, His 
lordship reviewed the whole subject in a long and elaborate speech, entering into a 
variety of statistical details bearing upon the fluctuations in the prices of corn, those 
in the currency, and their mutual action on each other.—The Duke of Buckingham 
followed with the same zeal and energy in behalf of the British farmer, for which he 
‘ was so conspicuous in the other House of Parliament; and Earl Stanhope showed 
the fallacy of various propositions laid down by Lord Brougham,—The Duke of 
Richmond would meet the motion by a direct negative, because their Lordships were 
already in possession of all the information they could have on the subject, and to 
grant inquiry would only be to raise hopes that they could not realise. —Lord Mel- 
bourne objected to the motion as totally unnecessary, and, even if inquiry were ne- 
cessary, as suggeating the worse form of pursuing it. It could produce nothiug 
but delay, complication, and disappointment.—The Duke of Wellington entreated 
their Lordships not to lose time upon this question ; he entreated them to consider 
it upon each and all of the grounds stated by the noble and learned lord, and to 
come as speedily as possible to such a decision as would, according to the best of 
their judgments, be consistent with the public interests at large.—The motion was 
negated. 

Feb. 19.— Nothing of importance. 

Feb. 21.—Notice was given by the Earl of Radnor for Lord Fitzwilliam, that 
his noble friend would on Thursday, the 14th of March, submit a resolution to the 
House, to the effect, ‘‘ That the present Corn Laws failed to produce that steadiness 
of price which was essential to the best interests of the country.”—Lord London- 
derry moved for papers relating to the interference of the Government in the war in 
Spain, After a short discussion Lord Londonderry acceded to the suggestion of 
Lord Melbourne, that the motion should stand over to the next evening, in order to 
give time for ascertaining whether the papers could be produced, 

Feb, 22.—Lord Colchester moved, pursuant to notice, for certain returns re- 
specting the present force and efficiency of the navy, which was agreed to without 
a division. 

Feb. 25.—The Poor Law (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill was read a second 
tme, 

Feb. 26.—The Rules of Proceedings (Borough Courts) Bill was committed.— 
A long conversation on the state of Ireland followed Lord Charleville’s motion for 
the returns relating to Coghlan’s case. 

Feb, 28.—The Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill was read a third time and 
passed. The report on the Boroughs (Courts) Bill was brought up, and the Bill 
ordered to be read a third time on the day following. 

March 1.—The Boroughs (Courts) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March 4.—The most important business of the evening was then gone into by 
Lord Ebrington’s explanation of the speech delivered by him in the House of 
Commons, in July last, on the subject of the Irish Tithe Bill, and alluded to lately 
by Lord Lyndburst. 

March 5.—Nothing of importance. 

March 7.—Nothing of importance, 

March 8.—Tbe Earl of Roden gave notice, for the 21st, of a motion on the state of 
Ireland.—The Earl of Radnor, on behalf of the Earl Fitzwilliam, fixed the motion 
of the latter, on the Corn Laws, for the 14th inst., subject to alteration if that day 
should not be found convenient. Lord Brougham moved for a return from the Court 
of reer pe of an account of all sums received on account of commissions of 
bankruptcy which had been issued previously to the ist of January, 1838, distin- 
comes ¢ e different commissions. 

Marc 
subject, moved that the proper officer of the House attend on the trial of the case of 
Mr. Lawson, for publishing extracts from their Lordships’ report concerning New 
Zealand, to produce the original evidence, which was agreed to. 

March 12.—The Transter of Aids Bill went through Committee, and was ordered 
to be read a third time on Thursday. 





11.—Lord Lyndhurst, after referring to the report of the Commons on the: 
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March 14.—Earl Fitzwilliam moved, pursuant to notice, the following resolution : 
— That the Act 9 George LV., c. 60, has failed of securing that steadiness in the 
price of grain which is essential to the best interests of the country .”—After a dis- 
cussion, in which the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Radnor, and several other 
noble lords delivered their sentiments, the House divided.—The numbers were— 
contents 24 ; non-contents 224; majority 200. 

March 15,—The royal assent was given by commission to the Transfer of Aids Bill 
and the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill. 

March 18.—On the subject of Church extension in Scotland, the Earl of Aber- 
deen questioned Lord Melbourne as to his lately-expressed determination not to 
submit any measure during the present session; and the noble viscount said that 


Government had not yet made up their mind to submit a motion relating to the 
matter in question, 


House or Commons.—Fes. 18.—The Poor Relief (Ireland) Act Amendment 
Bill went through committee.—The Lord Advocate brougbt in a Bill for increasing 
the salaries of the Judges in Scotland. 

Feb. 19.—-Mr. Villiers moved for an examination of evidence at the bar of the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Corn Laws. He was supported by Mr. 
Poulett Thompson, Sir P. H. Fleetwood, and others. The chief Ministerial speakers 
were Lord Howick, who was opposed to hearing evidence at the bar, and Lord J, 
Russell, After an able speech by Sir R. Peel, the House divided. For the motion, 
172; against it, 361; majority, 189. 

Feb. 20.—No business of consequence. 

Feb.21. The Committee on Mr. Harvey's case reported unanimously that Mr. 
Harvey had vacated his seat by the acceptance of the office of Registrar of Hackney- 
coaches ; it was ordered that a new writ be issued for Southwark. 

Feb. 22.—The Prisons (Scotland) Bill wa#*read a second time, and committed 
for Monday se’nnight. The Bankrupts Estate (Scotland) Bill was read a second 
time, and ordered for committal on Friday week. The House having gone into 
Committee of Supply, a vote of two millicns in aid, for the service of the year, was 
agreed to. On the motion for going into Committee on the Affirmation Bill, Mr. 
Goulbourn moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be committed that day six 
months, For going into Committee, 93; for the amendment, 125 ; majority against 
the Bill, 32. 

Feb. 25.—The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill was read a second time 
without a division, though after a debate of some length, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on the same day fortnight. The Supreme Courts (Scotland) Bill was read a 
second time. ‘he Factory Act Amendment Bill was read a second time, 

Feb, 26.—No house. 

Feb. 27.—The Copyright Extension Bill was read a second time, The House 
then went into a Committee of Ways and Means, and the Report of the Com- 
mittee having been brought up, the House adjourned. 

Feb, 28.—Mr. O’Connell then brought on bis motion for leave to introduce a Bill 
which should assimilate the elective franchise in England and in Ireland, Several 
hon. members took part in the discussion ; and after a es from Mr. O'Connell, in 
which be announced his intention to continue to agitate, the House divided. For the 
motion, 92; against it, 155; majority against Mr. O’Connell’s motion, 63, 

March 1.—Mr. J. Jervis brought up the report of the Select Committee which 
had been directed to inquire into the appointment of the Right Hon, Charles W, W. 
Wynn to the office of Steward of the Lordship of Denbigh, which was read and 
agreed to be printed, On the order of the day having been read for going into 
Committee on the subject of railways in Ireland, a lengthened discussion took 
place, when Lord Morpeth moved a resolution that the Lords of the Treasury be 
empowered to issue Exchequer bills to the amount of 6,500,0001. In the result the 
Committee divided :—For the resolution, 144 ; against it, 100 ; majority in favour of 
the grant, 44, When the House resumed, Lord Morpeth moved the second readin 
of the Municipal Corporations (Ireland ) Bill, which was eventually postponed 
Friday next, 

March 4.—Notbing of importance. ; : 

Mareh 5.—Sir E. Codrington moved, pursuant to notice, an address to the Crown 
for the enlargement of the powers of the naval and military Commission now sitting, 
so as to embrace the subject of pensions and every other subject which the Com- 
missioners might think beneficial to the public service. After a short discussion, the 
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motion was negatived without a division. An address to the Crown was moved by 
Mr. Gibson, for copies of any despatches, &c., that huve passed between the British 
Mission at Stockholm and her Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, during 1837 
and 183%, relative to the port of Slito, in the island of Gothland. The motion was 
thrown out by a majority of 22. On the motion of Lord Morpeth, leave was given 
to bring in a Bill, entitled, “ An Act to abolish Compositions for Tithes in Ireland, 
and to substitute rent-charges in lieu thereof.” 

March 6.—The House went into Committee on the Highway Bill, and, after some 
of the clauses had been agreed to, two divisions took place, by which it was deter- 
mined respectively that there should be a general Board for the superintendence of 
highways, and that the districts should be co-extensive with those of the Poor Law 
Unions. ‘The adjourned debate on the Navy Estimates was resumed, but no vote 
was passed, and on the motion of Capt. Gordon, the Chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit on Friday. 

March 7.—Mr. Shaw moved, pursuant to notice, for a variety of returns, illus- 
trative of the domestic state of Ireland in regard to crime, punishments, and other 
similar details.—Mr. O'Connell intimated that he should move, as an amendment, 
the extension of the proposed returns to England, Scotland, and Wales. The debate 
was eventually adjourned. 

Mareh 8.—On the order of the day having been read for the second reading of 
the Jrish Municipal Corporations Bill, a lengthened discussion took place, after 
which, in a division, the second reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 300 
to 39. The Bill to be committed pro formd on Monday, in order that certain altera- 
tions may be made in it, and it is to be recommitted alter Easter, 

March 11.—Tbe House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply on the Navy 
Estimates, and after some discussion, the vote for 34,165 men, for the naval ser- 
vice of the country, was agreed to, Also, a vote for 1,800,0891. for defraying the 
expenses of seamen and marines. Anda vote of 546,655/, for victualling the sea- 
men and marines in the ordinary and guard departments. 

March 12.—Mr. Villiers brought forward the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, and the object of which was to effect the repeal of the Corn Laws. ‘The mo- 
tion was seconded by Sir George Strickland, and opposed by Mr. Cayley ; Mr. Pou- 
let Thompson followed on behalf of the motion, and Sir Edward Knatchbull against 
it. The debate was adjourned. 

March 13.—The adjourned debate was resumed by Sir William Molesworth, who 
was answered by Mr, Christopher. Mr. Grote, Lord Darlington, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Wodehouse, and Lord Howick took part in the debate this evening, after which the 
debate was again adjourned. 

March 14.—Tbe adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was resumed. Lord Wors- 
ley opened the debate, and was followed by Mr. E. Tennent, Sir H. Parnell, Lord 
Maidstone, Mr. Ward, Sir James Graham, and Lord John Russell, after which the 
debate was again adjourned. 

March 15.—The adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was resumed, The speakers 
were, Mr. Hume, Mr. Mark Phillips, and Mr. T, B. Hobbouse, in favour of the 
motion. ‘Those in favour of the agricultural interests of the country were Colonel 
Wood and Mr. Handley. Sir R, Peel followed Mr. Hobhouse. Mr. Fielden moved 
the adjournment till Monday, and Mr. Ewart till Tuesday, Both motions were 
negatived by large majorities ; the first by 475 to 61, and the latter by 373 to £3, 
and the resumption of the debate was at length fixed for Monday next. 

March 18.—Lord Jobn Russell said that the Metropolitan Police Bills would not 
be proceeded with before Easter. The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 89,000 men, exclusive of 20,000 men for the army in the Kast 
lndies, were agreed to. For the army, balf-pay, pensions, &¢., 500,000/, was voted, 
as also 150,000/, on account of civil pensions and allowances,—The adjourned de- 
bate on the Corn Laws was then proceeded with. Mr. Fielden contended for a re- 
peal, Mr. S. O’Brien for a fixed duty of 12s. per quarter; Sir J. Tyrrell thought 
that no monopoly more grinding than that which the declaimers against the pre- 
sumed monopoly of the landlords had established, viz. the railroads; Mr. O'Connell 
advocated a free trade in corn, and in everthing else ; Lord Sandon thought that no 
case bad been made out for withdrawing protection from agriculture: Mr. Harvey 
and many other members spoke. At length. Mr. Villiers replied, and the House 
dividing, his motion was rejected by a majority of 147—there being 195 for the 
motion, and 342 against it. 
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